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I  SUIWARY  OF  THE  SCIENTIFIC  ACCOfflPL ISHIflENTS 
UNDER  THE  CONTRACT 

A.  By  moans  of  various  mathods  a  study  was  made 
of  the  uiay  and  the  degree  to  which  some 
forty  foreign  families  experienced  and  evalua¬ 
ted  their  new  environment.  Each  foreign  family 
u/as  interviewed  four  times  during  the  first  three 
years  of  its  stay  in  the  Netherlands,  namely 

•J-,  1  ,2  and  3  years  after  the  dote  of  arrival. 

B.  The  result  of  this  investigation  demonstrated . 
with  a  higher  or  lesser  degree  of  certainty, 
the  following* 

1.  The  foreigners  spontaneously  raise  10  differ¬ 
ent  themes  in  an  interview.  These  themes  admit 
of  arrangement  into  4  wider  categories,  vizi 
-'Freedom  to  do  and  leave  undone1; 

-'Integration  in  a  social  communicative  pattern'; 
-' Vegetal-hedonistic  facets  of  the  environment'; 
-'Panoramic  facets  of  the  environment'. 

2.  The  durability  of  the  categories  corresponds 
with  the  erder  given  above,  (see  l). 

3.  Distinction  should  be  made  between  habituation, 
assimilation  and  acculturation.  These  concepts 
can  be  defined  operationally. 

4.  A  tremndous  change  occurs  in  the  foreigner 
within  the  first  year  of  his  stay,  especially 

in  the  sphere  of  habituation.  Later,  the  changes 
in  the  pattern  of  exparisrce  come  about  more 
gradually  and  more  towards  the  spheres  of  as¬ 
similation  and  acculturation  respectively. 

5.  With  regard  to  a  number  of  corresponding 
environmental  facetsi 

(a)  'there'  is  evaluated  predominantly 
higher  than  'here'; 

(b)  a  tondency  exists  towards  making  prog¬ 
ressively  higher  evaluations  of  'there' 
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and  lower  evaluations  of  'here' 
in  the  course  of  tno  first  three  years} 

(c)  a  tendency  exists  towards  a  more  lim¬ 
ited  distribution  in  the  evaluation  of 
a  facet  there  than  horcj 

(d)  evaluation  of  milieu  facets  is  less 
discriminative  with  respect  to  'there' 
than  with  respect  to  'here'. 

C.  The  results  of  this  investigation  made  it 
possible  to  distinguish  various  indicators 
for  the  modality  of  the  process  of  adapta¬ 
tion,  vizi 

(a)  the  proportion  gradient  of  the  themes} 

(b)  changes  in  the  evaluation  level  of  en¬ 
vironmental  facets; 

(c)  increase  in  the  percentage  of  families 
that  said  they  did  not  feel  at  home  in 
the  new  environment} 

(d)  social  communicative  indicotorsi 
(o)  expressional  indicators; 

(f)  engagement  indicators. 

0.  The  investigation  allowed  only  of  the  formul¬ 
ation  of  suppositions  about  the  factors  which 
promoted  or  which  hampered  adaptation  to  n 
new  environment.  These  factors  arei 

(a)  the  individual  personality} 

(b)  the  basic  personality} 

(c)  the  anility  to  speak  the  same/different 
language . 

(d)  the  necessity  of  carrying  on  one's  own 
and  one's  family's  existence} 

(o)  the  membership  in  a  group  of  people  with 
corresponding  leanings  and  interests} 

(f)  the  possession  or  not  of  one's  family} 

(g)  the  feeling  of  being  'somebody'} 

(h)  having  a  job; 
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(i)  the  level  at  which  the  refugee  be¬ 
lieves  the  autechthon  judges  him; 

(j)  the  level  at  which  the  refugee  evaluates  the 
autochthon)  and  vice  versa. 

(k)  the  dwelling  together  of  people  who  had 
suffered  the  same  fate) 

(l)  the  possession  of  children; 

(m)  the  achievement  of  a  better  standard  of 
living; 

(n)  the  possibility  of  practising  hobbies. 


E.  The  results  of  the  investigation  permitted 
the  formulation  of  seven  criteria  of  adaota- 
tion. 
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II  THE  IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  RESULTS  FOR  POSSIBLE 
FUTURE  UiORK 

The  significance  of  this  investigation  for 
future  investigations  of  the  same  stamp  mould 
seem  to  lie  in  the  possibility  that  it  may 
lead  to  operationalisation,  both  of  the 
f actors  which  influence  the  advancement  or 
hindrance  of  adaptation  as  well  as  of  the  criteria 
of  adaptation.  In  such  a  way,  measurement  and 
factor-analytical  ordering  of  these  variables 
could  load  to  the  prediction  and  guidance  of 
the  process  of  adaptation  by  foreigners  to  a 
new  milieu. 
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SUMMARY  OF  PERSONNEL 
OF  MAN-HOURS  EXPENDED 

UTILIZED 

AND  NUMBER 

Project  leader 

600 

man-hours 

Chief  investigator 

4200 

n 

Statistician 

150 

it 

Secretary 

1200 

it 

Translators 

850 

it 

T  echnician 

100 

it 

Total  i 

7100 

man-hours 
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IV  CHANGES  IN  RESEARCH  POLICIES  BY  THE 
CONTRACTOR 

a)  A 8  mentioned  in  the  Annual  Report  ATR, 
no.1,  March  1959,  our  investigation  initial¬ 
ly  comprised  twp  separate  partsi  part  1 
raferrad  to  the  process  of  assimilation  of 
unmarried  Italians,  who  were  employed  as 
miners  in  the  Dutch  National  Coalmines; 
part  2  referred  to  the  process  of  adap¬ 
tation  by  Indo-European  families  who  were 
expelled  from  their  native  country  and 

who  settled  in  the  Netherlands. 

Owing  to  a  crisis  the  coal  industry, 
it  became  impossible  to  continue  part  1 
of  our  investigation. 

b)  Another  change  concerned  the  duration  of 
the  total  investigation  period.  The  time- 
intervals  between  the  successive  four 
phases  would  have  become  too  short  to 
obtain  a  good  insight  in  the  process  of 
adaptation,  had  we  been  obliged  to  deliver 
the  Final  Report  before  January  30th,  1960. 

Both  these  changes  -  a  and  b  -  in  the  policy 
of  the  Contractor  led  to  the  Supplement 
Agreement  dated  December  29th  1959. 

c)  A  third  an  last  change  concerned  the  date 

of  submission  of  the  Final  Technical  Report. 
This  change  is  stated  in  the  Supplement 
Agreement  dated  May  23rd,  1960. 
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U  EXPENSES  FOR  MATERIALS  ANO  IMPORTANT  PROPERTY, 
ACQUIRED  DURING  THE  CONTRACT  PERIOD  AT  DIRECT 
CONTRACT  EXPENSE 

The  expanses  incurred  for  materials 
-  2  rating  scales,  printing,  files,  stencils, 
stencil  paper,  typing  paper,  photographic 
materials  - 
totalled  about  $  500. 

In  order  to  visit  families  who  lived 
scattered  throughout  the  country,  a  second¬ 
hand  motor-car  (Ford  Anglia)  was  pur¬ 
chased!  in  it  about  45,000  km.  mere 
covered  for  this  project's  purposes. 

The  cost  of  this  motor-car  was  $  1185. 
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1.  DESIGN  OF  THE  INVESTIGATION. 


1.1  PURPOSE  OF  THE  INVESTIGATION. 

In  this  investigation  it  was  intended  to  find  the 
answers  to  a  number  of  questions,  the  three  most 
important  of  which  may  be  formulated  as  follows. 
What  characteristics  are  revealed  in  the  process 
of  adaptation  by  the  group  of  refugees,  with  whom 
we  are  concerned  in  this  study,  to  the  new  circum¬ 
stances  particular  to  their  case,  when  -  at  suc¬ 
cessive  intervals  during  the  refugees’  stay  in  the 
new  fatherland  -  we  record  the  way  in  which  they 
experience  and  evaluate  these  circumstances? 

Which  are  the  factors,  either  contributing  to  or 
hindering  the  adaptation  to  a  new  environment, 
that  appear  out  of  this  study? 

What  value  may  be  attached  to  the  procedure  and 
methods  used  in  this  study,  in  view  of  further 
research  on  processes  of  adaptation  by  refugees 
to  their  new  environment? 

The  way  in  which  these  problems  have  been  for¬ 
mulated  may  make  it  clear  that  the  aim  of  this 
investigation  was  not  to  test  the  validity  of 
preconceived  hypotheses.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that,  with  regard  to  the  factors  determining  the 
nature,  course  and  length  of  time  of  this  pro¬ 
cess  of  adaptation  by  foreigners,  we  know  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  with  sufficient  accuracy.  Up 
to  the  present,  hardly  any  insight  has  been  gained 
into  the  very  nature  and  course  of  such  a  pro¬ 
cess  considered  as  a  complex  of  psychological 
phenomena*  This  study,  therefor,  will  have  to 
be  conducted  on  a  descriptive  level.  Those  fac¬ 
tors  which  eventually  appear  to  have  determined 
the  procese  in  ite  nature  and  course  -  and  which 
will  be  mentioned  in  the  laet  chapter  may  only 


be  regarded  ae  presumptions  arising  out  of  cloeo 
observation  of  the  examined  subjects'  experiences 
and  evaluations. 

For  the  reason  stated  above  we  have  refrained  from 
making  any  attempts  at  formulating  definitions  before¬ 
hand  of  concepts  such  ast  becoming  accustomed,  con¬ 
formed,  adapted,  assimilated  and  acculturized. 

Where  such  a  complicated  process  as  adaptation  to 
a  new  habitat  is  concerned,  a  more  precise  defini¬ 
tion  of  concepts  would  seem  to  be  justified  only 
after  close  examination  and  observation  of  the 
phenomena  involved. 


1.2  METHODS  or  INVESTIGATION 
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Noting  the  methods  employed,  distinction  should  be 
made  between, 

-  methods  for  the  collection  of  data 

a)  Phase  method} 

b)  Systematic  interview} 

c)  Spontaneous  themes  method} 

d)  Wethod  of  "there-here"  comparison 

-  Methods  of  data  analysis 

a)  Proportion  method} 

b)  Evaluation  method} 

1.2.1  methods  for  the  collection  of  data 
a.  Phase  method. 

As  our  aim  uias  to  trace  the  refugees'  process  of  adap¬ 
tation  to  new  surroundings  in  the  course  of  its  develop 
ment ,  the  most  obvious  approach  seemed  to  us  a  close 
observation  of  one  and  the  same  group  of  families  over 
a  s 8 1  period.  In  practice,  this  consisted  in  a  series 
of  four  interviews  spread  over  a  period  of  three  years 
with  each  of  the  families  concerned.  These  four  inter¬ 
views  took  place,  +,1,2  and  3  years  respectively 
after  the  date  of  arrival  of  such  a  family  in  the 
Netherlands,  These  time-intervals  will  henceforth  be 
referred  to  as  the  phases  of  the  investigation. 

The  decision  to  settle  on  this  total  period  of  time 
in  which  the  investigation  would  be  conductedtss  well 
as  the  division  of  that  period  into  four  parts  end 
the  duration  of  each  part  were  more  or  lees  arbitrary. 
That  the  total  period  had  to  be  limited  to  about  three 
years  did  not  seem  too  great  a  disadvantage,  since 
other  investigators'  experiences  in  this  respect 
seemed  to  Justify  our  presumption,  that  two  years 
after  his  arrival,  a  refugee  has  already  overcome 
soma  of  the  chief  difficulties  of  adaptation.  The 
division  into  four  periods  as  well  as  the  length 
of  each  period  had  to  remain  arbitrary,  since  it 
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ttias  not  known  at  which  point  in  the  process  of  adapts- 
tion  of  the  given  gnoipcf  refugees  the  most  striking 
features  wars  tn  appear,  when  seen  from  a  psycholo¬ 
gical  point  of  view. 

Three  or  fewer  divisions  of  the  entire  length  of  the 
period  seemed  to  us  to  offer  too  little  Opportunity 
for  collecting  a  sufficient  amount  of  data,  which 
might  present  us  with  a  sufficiently  varied  view  of 
the  course  of  development!  five  or  more  would  probably 
lay  demands  too  heavy  upon  the  time  and  interest  of 
thnse  interviewed  and  would  also  increase .the  chances 
of  their  remembering  u/hat  they  had  said  during  a 
previous  interviewer's  round  of  questions,  as  the 
same  topics  ware  brought  up  in  each  of  the  four 
phases. 

The  disadvantages  attaching  to  this  phase  method  in 
studying  adaptation  as  a  psychological  phenomenon 
will  not  be  discussed. 

Diagram  1  shows  the  distribution  of  interviews 
with  time. 

(  Diagram  1 ) 


b.  Systematic  interview 

The  method  used  to  collect  data  in  the  four  phases 
of  investigation  lay  in  conversation  arising  out  of 
a  series  of  questions  that  had  been  previously  decided 
on  and  formulated.  This  series  of  questions  was  selected 
from  a  mors  comprehensive  list  on  grounds  of  their 
meeningfulnses,.  as  ascertained  in  a  preliminary  in¬ 
vestigation  on  a  small  group  of  refugees,.  If  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  a  qusstion  did  not  meet  with  any  reaction, 
an  improved  formulation  was  sought  after,.  If  the 
question  still  failed  to  mvoke  response,  that  it, 
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if  we  had  tha  impression  that  tha  parson  inter¬ 
viewed  had  no  frame  of  reference,  nor  was  likely 
to  acquire  one  in  which  this  question  would  be  meaning¬ 
ful,  it  wee  discarded. 

All  the  questions  formulated  were  non-suggestive. 

They  were  suggestive  only  in  so  far  as  they  helped 
to  focus  the  attention  of  the  refugee  on  a  certain 
aspect  of  the  milieu  in  which  he  found  himself.  The 
relevant  reactions  of  the  refugees  were  registered  by  the 
interviewer  on  the  spot,  so  as  to  prevent  any  dis¬ 
tortion  of  the  original  by  a  later  notation.  The 
presumed  diificulty  that  such  a  procedure  might  impede 
the  natural  flow  of  conversation  did  not,  in  fact, 
prove  to  be  justified. 

Some  'pruning'  of  the  raw  material  had  to  take  place 
since  not  all,  but  only  the  relevant  reactions  were 
recorded  by  the  interviewer.  However,  we  may  assume 
that  this  selective  'pruning'  occured  in  practical¬ 
ly  the  same  way  in  all  the  conversations,  seeing  the 
data  for  this  investigation  wbtb  collected  by  the 
same  interviewer. 

In  each  of  the  four  phases  -  apart  from  a  few  excep¬ 
tions  -  the  same  questions  were  advanced.  The  most 
natural  sequence  of  questions  adhered  to  was  found 
frcm  the  results  of  the  preliminary  investigation. 

If,  however,  the  trend  of  conversation  deviated  from 
the  set  sequence  of  questions,  through  the  initiative 
of  the  interviewed  person,  the  interviewer  made  no 
attempt  to  restrain  him,  unless  such  a  restraint 
could  be  exercised  without  any  risk  of  reducing 
the  quality  of  the  reactions  or  disturbing  the  inter¬ 
viewed  person.  Thus,  with  reference  to  the  order  in 
which  the  questions  were  brought  up,  the  inter¬ 
view  cannot  be  called  systematic.  The  interview 
generally  lasted  2\  to  3  houre. 
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c.  Spontaneous  themes  method. 

Ule  thought  we  should  find  our  best  chances  of  succoss 
in  making  an  adequate  description  of  the  way  in  which 
the  refugee  experienced  his  new  life  if  we  had  at 
our  disposal  as  a  basis  those  subjects,  which,  at 
a  specific  time,  possessed  outstanding  significance 
in  his  awareness.  Proceeding  in  a  preliminary  in¬ 
vestigation  from  the  simple  assumption  that'what  the 
heart  thinks,  the  mouth  speaks',  we  looked  for 
those  topics  of  conversation  which  would  unlock 
these  feelings. 

Three  topics  of  conversation  proved  to  be  admirably 
suitable  for  this  purpose,  viz.,  "What  has  struck  you 
most  in  the  Netherlands?"  "What  do  you  feel  most 
deprived  of  here?"  and  "What  worries  you  most  at 
present?" 

The  subjects  arising  from  these  topics  of  conversation 
wiJLbe  referred  to  as  'spontaneous  themes'.  Their 
subject  matter  and  number  underwent  ne  change  during 
the  four  phases  ef  the  investigation,  as  it  proved. 
Only  the  proportions  in  which  the  themes  were  related 
by  the  refugees  changed  as  time  went  on.  Fortunately 
for  us,  we  were  thus  able  to  use  the  spontaneous 
themes  with  their  repective  proportion  changes  as 
a  canvas  on  which  to  weave  the  record  of  the  in¬ 
vestigation  . 

d.  Method  of»  'there-here'  comparison^ 

The  chief  aim  of  our  investigation  was  to  describe  the 
process  of  adaptation  of  the  refugee  to  new  ways  of 
life,  in  terms  of  how  he  experienced  and  evaluated 
these.  Our  attention  therefore  was  directed  princi¬ 
pally  to  those  facets  of  the  new  environment,  which  by 
conflicting  with  corresponding  facets  of  the  en¬ 
vironment  pin  tola  country  of  origin  had  gained  a 
marked  sianificance  in  the  refugees  awareness. 
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In  order  to  arrive  at  these  facets  ample  discussion 
mas  held  in  the  preliminary  investigation  with  ten 
refugee  families  and  seven  of  their  'patrons'. 

These  were  Dutch  persons,  who  had  lived  and  worked 
in  Indonesia  for  many  years,  who  were  familiar  with 
the  atmosphere  and  style  of  living  of  the  Indonesian 
Outch  considered  in  our  investigation  and  who, 
being  themselves  exiled  from  the  Indonesian  commun¬ 
ity,  had  taken  upon  themselves  the  task  of  seeing  to 
the  wellbeing  and  the  adaptation  of  those  Indonesian 
Dutch  in  the  Netherlands. 

Each  subject  of  the  preliminary  investigation  seemed 
spontaneously  to  compare  his  former  way  of  life  with 
the  present.  This  behaviour  led  us  to  formulate 
interview  questions  related  to  all  these  facets  of 
the  milieu  advanced  by  most  of  the  subjects  in  the 
preliminary  investigation  in  such  a  way  as  to  invite 
the  comparison,  of  'formerly'  with  'now'  and  'there' 
with  'here'  for  each  single  facet.  An  example  may 
clarify  this: 

Hospitality 

"if  you  knew  someone  in  Indonesia  well,  could  you 
just  drop  in  ancj  stay  a  while?  Is  if  like  that  here, 
or  not?" 

"Which  do  you  find  more  agreeable,  the  way  they  behave 
there  or  the  way  they  behave  here?". 

It  appeared  that  for  a  number  of  aspects,  the  ex¬ 
perienced  difference  between  there  and  here  could  be 
expressed  quantita vely.  For  this  purpose  the  subjects 
were  asked  to  indicate  on  a  rating  scale  equipped  with 
two  adjustable  pointers  the  degree  of  favourable  or 
unfavourable  feeling  he  had  towards  a  certain  facet 
there  and  the  same  facet  here.  In  this  way  the  evalua¬ 
tions  of  the  refugee  could  be  expressed  in  measur¬ 
able  terms.  For  questions  which  did  not  allow  such  a 
there-here  comparison  but  which  did  present  a-  facet 
which  could  be  evaluated  higher  or  lower,  the  rating 
scale,  illustrated  below,  was  used  also. 


1.2.2  Methods  of^datft  analvbls 
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In  practice,  this  method  resolved  itself  simply  into 
working  out  the  percentage  of  families  that  reacted 
with  a  certain  answer  to  each  question.  Since  the  same 
questions  were  brought  up  in  all  four  phases  of  the 
investigation,  it  was  possible  to  record  changes  in 
the  refugees'  attitudes  during  the  first  three  years 
of  their  living  and  working  in  their  new  homeland,  by 
noting  the  frequency  of  a  certain  reaction  met  with 
in  the  four  successive  phases. 

This  method  too  entertains  several  objections.  The 
absolute  value  of  a  proportion,  for  instance,  is  in¬ 
fluenced  by  what  the  interviewer  see9  in  ' a  certain 
answer' |  for  the  refugees  did  not  react  to  a  question 
with  a  single,  unambigjous  word,  but  with  words, 
sentences  and  expressions  which  permit  various  inter¬ 
pretations.  An  example  to  illustrate  thisi 

The  reaction  to  the  question,  "What  do  you  miss  here 
most  of  all?"  was  answered  by  a  family,  all  in  one 
breath,  "Freedom"?  "the  countryside,  the  sunshine  and 
the  climate"?  "my  family"?  "everything". 

Similar  reactions  were  the  order  of  the  day,  so  that 
at  the  end  of  a  meeting,  the  interviewer  himself  had 
to  sort  out  his  material  and  class  it  into  categories, 
without  having  clear  cut  criteria  at  his  disposal.  There¬ 
fore  it  was  not  always  possible  to  distinguish  diversity 
of  'objects'  classed  in  one  category.  This  fact  natural¬ 
ly  influenced  both  the  absolute  value  of  a  calculated 
category  proportion  and  the  changes  in  the  value  of 
that  category  proportion  for  the  successive  phases 
of  the  investigation.  An  increase  in  the  diversity 
of  'objects'  grouped  in  one  category  is,  after  all 
•attended  by  an  increase  of  the  proportional  value 
of  the  said  category  and  with  the  decrease  in  the 
changes  of  proportions  during  the  successive  phases. 

This  weakness  in  the  proportional  data  of  tha  in¬ 
vestigation  could  have  bean  avoided  by  giving  tha  re- 
fugaaa  unambiguously  formulated  queatione  with  pra- 
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coded  answers.  Such  a  procedure  seemed,  however,  un¬ 
desirable  in  the  present  stage  of  investigation  into 
the  adaptation  process  of  foreigners  and,  taking  this 
into  account,  for  the  purpose  of  our  investigation. 

U/ith -respect  to  the  problem  we  are  considering,  a 
questionnaire  presupposes  inter  alin, 

1 )  that  one  knows  the  type  of  answer  that  can  be  given 
to  his  or  that  question} 

2)  that  the  recorded  reactions  give  an  equally  valu¬ 
able  or  even  better  picture  of  the  underlying  in¬ 
tention  than  the  answers  given  to  questions  in  a 
conversation } 

3)  that  by  means  of  a  questionnaire  the  same,  or 
more  ready  willingness  to  co-operate  and  be 
frank  is  obtained  than  by  means  of  ordinary 
conversation. 

4)  that  one  already  has  a  nuanced  mental  picture 
of  the  determinants  of  adaptation. 

Comparative  studies  with  regard  to  the  above  have, 
however,  led  us  to  believe  that  such  presumptions  are 
unjustified.  Herein  lies  the  reason  why  we,  considering 
the  theme  of  our  investigation,  decided  to  sacrifice 
strictness  of  method  to  the  richness  in  meaning  of 
the  observable  phenomena.  Once  the  necessary  descriptive 
work  has  been  carried  out,  stricter  methods  for  both  the 
collection  and  analysis  of  data  come  up  for  consideration 
in  order  to  test  the  validity  of  precisely  formulated 
hypotheseswhich  concern  the  interrelations  of  these  data. 
In  analysing  the  collected  data,  the  proportion 
value  and  the  changes  in  the  proportion  value  of 
the  answer  categories  have  served  as  indices  for  the 
relative  significance  of  environmental  facets  in  the 
world  of  experience  and  evaluation  of  the  refugee,  at 
various  points  of  time  during  his  life  in  his  second 
homeland. 

b,  §valuation_fn0thdd 

When  discussing  the  method  of  'there-here'  comparison 
we  indicated  how  the  evaluation  of  refugees  could  be 
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coded  answers.  Such  a  procedure  seemed,  however,  un¬ 
desirable  in  the  present  stage  of  investigation  into 
the  adaptation  process  of  foreigners  and,  taking  this 
into  account,  for  the  purpose  of  our  investigation. 

With  nr aspect  to  the  problem  we  are  considering,  a 
questionnaire  presupposes  inter  alio, 

1 )  that  one  knows  the  type  of  answer  that  can  be  given 
to  his  or  that  question} 

2)  that  the  recorded  reactions  give  an  equally  valu¬ 
able  or  even  better  picture  of  the  underlying  in¬ 
tention  than  the  answers  given  to  questions  in  a 
conversation } 

3)  that  by  means  of  a  questionnaire  the  same,  or 
more  ready  willingness  to  co-operate  and  be 
frank  is  obtained  than  by  means  of  ordinary 
conversation. 

4)  that  one  already  has  a  nuanced  mental  picture 
of  the  determinants  of  adaptation. 

Comparative  studies  with  regard  to  the  above  have, 
however,  led  us  to  believe  that  such  presumptions  are 
unjustified.  Herein  lies  thB  reason  why  we,  considering 
the  theme  of  our  investigation,  decided  to  sacrifice 
strictness  of  method  to  the  richness  in  meaning  of 
the  observable  phenomena.  Once  the  necessary  descriptive 
work  has  been  carried  out,  stricter  methods  for  both  the 
collection  and  analysis  of  data  come  up  for  consideration 
in  order  to  tsst  the  validity  of  precisely  formulated 
hypotheseswhich  concern  the  interrelations  of  these  data. 
In  analysing  the  collected  data,  the  proportion 
value  and  the  changes  in  the  proportion  value  of 
the  answer  categories  have  served  as  indices  for  the 
relative  significance  of  environmental  facets  in  the 
world  of  experience  and  evaluation  of  the  refugee,  at 
various  points  of  time  during  his  life  in  his  second 
homeland. 

b,  Evaluation  method 

When  discussing  the  method  of  'there-here'  comparison 
we  indicated  how  the  evaluation  of  refugees  could  bs 
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expressed  in  measurable  terms  with  the  aid  of  a  rating 
scale.  On  the  basis  of  thus  fixed  indicesof  evaluations 
made  by  the  refugees,  changes  in  the  evaluation  of  cer¬ 
tain  environmental  aspects  during  the  first  three 
of  the  refugees'  stay  in  the  Netherlands,  could 
measured . 


years 

be 
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1.3  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  INTERVIEWED  GROUP  OF  REFUGEES 

The  central  institution  which  took  the  responsibility 
for  registration,  accommodation  and  guidance  of  the 
refugees  provided  the  names  and  addresses  of  refugee 
families  u/ho  fulfilled  the  following  requirements! 

-  family  with  2,  3  or  4  children; 

-  husband,  wife  and  children  born  and  bred  in  Indonesia; 

-  in  the  Netherlands  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives; 

-  residing  in  the  Netherlands  for  2  months  or  less  as  yet; 

-  age  of  the  husband  and  wife  between  25  and  40  years; 

-  husband  belonging  to  the  group  of  lower  technicians  or 
lower  administrative  personnel; 

-  living  in  contracted  boarding  house*  in  A.  or  N.  or  in 
the  vicinity  of  these  towns. 

Thus  40  families  became  available  for  this  investi¬ 
gation,  It  is  appropriate  at  this  point  to  present  in 
succession! 

-  employment  carried  on  by  the  patres 
families  in  Indonesia  (table  l); 

-  the  age  distribution  of  those  patres  in  Phase  I  of  the 
investigation  (diagram  2); 

-  the  distribution  of  the  number  of  children  per  family 
in  Phase  I  (diagram  3); 

-  the  oge  distribution  of  children  in  Phase  I  (diagram  4); 

-  the  months  of  the  year  1958  in  which  the  families 
disembarked  in  the  Netherlands  (diagram  5). 

(  Diagrams  2,  3,  4  and  5  ) 

/* 

the  contracted  boarding  house,  hereafter  referred  to  as 
boarding  house  was  contracted  by  the  government  for  the 
accommodation  of  refugees. 


Table  1 


Employment  carried  on  by  patres  families  in  Indonesia 
(according  to  their  own  accounts). 


Lower  technical 

19 

Lower  administrative 

Mechanic  (car-,  electro-)  (15); 
tochnican  (2);  metal  worker  (l); 
chemist  ( 1 ) 

12 

Lower  management 

Office-clerk  -  administrative  em¬ 
ployee  (5); 

business  employee  (4); 
bookkeeper  (3). 

5 

Miscellaneous 

Superintendent  nf  a  warehouse, 

works  manager  or  shop  supervisor. 

Signalman;  bailiff;  administrator 

in  a  coconut  business;  owner  of 

small  firm  (auiniigs  manufacture) 

Diagram  2 
"  3 

"  4 

"  5 
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1.4  FORMER  POSITION  IN  THE  INDONESIAN  COMMUNITY 
OF  THE  REFUGEES. 

The  .immigrant  families,  considered  in  this  study  of 
adaptation  ,  belonged  to  the  population  of  Indonesia 
before  leaving  for  the  Netherlands.  That  population  is 
composed  of  exceptionally  heterogeneous  elements,  u/hich 
can  be  divided  into  four  broad  categories: 

a.  Autochthons  -  Javanese,  Madurese,  Sumatrans,  amongst 
others. 

b.  Asiatic  foreigners  -  Chinese,  Siamese,  Japanese, 
amongst  others. 

c.  European  foreigners  -  including  the  colonisers  of 
Indonesia:  the  Dutch,  Germans,  Arabs,  etc.. 

d.  Mixtures,  derived  from  all  combinations  of  a,  b,  c 
and  d. 

The  members  of  all  the  families  in  our  investigation 
were  born  and  bred  in  Indonesia  and  had  never  seen 
the  Netherlands  before  1958.  They  acquired  Dutch 
nationality  on  the  ground  that  one  of  thB  ancestors 
of  the  'pater  familias'  had  been  a  Dutchman  ft-om  Holland. Their 
Dutch  nationality,  acquired  in  this  way,  caused 
them  to  be  exiled  with  wife  and  children  in  1958  out 
of  Indonesia  and  subsequently  to  arrive  in  the  Netherlands. 

A  distinguishing  characteristic  of  this  group  of 
so-called  Indonesian-Outch  is  that  their  up¬ 
bringing  was  in  the  Dutch  language  and  style  of 
living  and  that  the  are  more  Dutch  than  one  would 
expect  a  Dutchman  to  be. 

The  Outch  community  in  Indonesia,  to  which  our  families 
belonged,  portrayed  a  social  economic  structure  in 
which  we  can  distinguish  five  groups*. 

/ - 

*  The  following  passages  are,  except  for  minor  alter¬ 
ations,  taken  from* 

Of  rapatrlgrinQ  uit  Indonesia.  Een  onderzoek  naer 
de  integratie  van  da  gepatrieSrden  uit  Indonesia  in 
de  Nadarlandsa  samenleving.  Oen  Haagt  Ministeria 
van  fflaatachappeli jk  Work,  1957,  pp.  59-63. 
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A.  Dutchmen,  who  had  gone  temporarily  to  Indonesia  and 
who  wars  wall  aware  of  the  temporariness  of  their 
stay.  They  made  little  attempt  to  slept  themselves 
to  the  Indonesian  social  surroundings}  they  rather 
took  care  not  to  become  'Indianized'  and  sought 
their  social  contacts  mainly  in  their  own  circle. 

This  exclusive  group  carefully  guarded  against  pene¬ 
tration  by  outsiders,  especially  by  those  not  of  the 
Sams  race.  The  'white*  swimming  bath  and  the  'white* 
clubs  as  well  as  the  monopolization  of  the  highest 
functions  in  private  concerns  and  of  technical 
specialist  functions  reflected  the  mentality 
of  this  group. 

This  group  of  so-called  'tctoks'  or  true-born  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  was  small  but  very  influential  in  the 
community  of  colonizers. 

B.  A  second  group  of  Dutch,  partly  of  mixed  racial 
descent,  came  into  contact  in  a  variety  of  ways 
with  the  Indonesian  community  through  their  jobs. 

(Host  of  them  occupied  functions  in  the  government 
and  especially  in  the  services.  Dispersed  as  they 
were  throughout  the  archipelage,  local  possibili¬ 
ties  and  circumstances  strongly  influenced  their  patterns 
of  behaviour.  They  displayad  a  great  interest  in 
Indonesian  culture  and  art  forms,  but  there  remained,  in  gen¬ 
eral  a  considerabls  aloofness  towards  the  In¬ 
donesian  population.  The  physical  evidence  of 

their  Asiatic  blood  was  in  many  cases  only  slight 
since  racial  intermarriage  had  taken  place  in 
past  generatiens. 

C.  A  third,  small  group,  with  a  limited  influence  in 
the  community  of  colonizers  comprised  persons  of 
lesser  social  status  sent  out  by  the  Outch  Govern¬ 
ment}  principally  military  men.  These  have  been 
responsible,  especially  in  the  past,  for  the 
existence  of  Europeans  of  mixed  blood. 
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D.  One  of  the  larger  groupes  of  prim¬ 
ary  importance  within  the  European  community  in  Indo¬ 
nesia  was  composed  of  people  of  mixed  racial  origins.  It 
was  characteristic  of  this  group  that,  but  for  a  few 
a>oBptions,  all  had  permanently  lived  in  Indonesia,  where 
they  were  born  and  bred.  Their  upbringing  and,  more  es¬ 
pecially,  their  education  had  been  modelled  on  the  Dutch 
cultural  pattern.  They  had  occupied  the  middle  classes. 
Racial  backgrounds  were  extremely  varied  and  included  all 
th8  peoples  of  the  Indonesian  Archipelago,  as  well  as  a 
great  number  of  European  nations,  Chinese,  Arabs,  Africans 
and  Creoles  from  Dutch  Guyana.  Physical  racial  charac¬ 
teristics  show  a  wide  diversity.  These  differences,  how¬ 
ever,  were  largely  subordinated  to  a  common  cultural  pattern 
which,  even  if  adapted  to  Indonesian  circumstances,  re¬ 
vealed  a  Dutch  substratum.  Although  many  had  never  visited 
the  Netherlands,  in  ambition  and  ir.  awareness  they  were 
culturally  Dutch. 

E.  Finally,  we  should  mention  the  group  that  occupied  the 
lowest  rung  in  tha  social  scale  of  the  colonists'  com¬ 
munity.  These  were  regarded  by  those  at  the  top  as 
living  very  close  to  the  mass  of  the  Indonesian  po¬ 
pulation. 

The  families  of  our  investigation  for  the  main  part  be¬ 
long  to  category  0.  Only  a  minority  can  be  classified 
under  category  E.  Because  both  their  material  liveli¬ 
hood  and  even  their  lives  were  under  threat,  they  saw 
no  other  way  out  than  to  flee  Indonesia.  As  part  of  a 
fourth  and  last  wave  of  refugees  from  Indonesia,  who 
have  settled  in  the  Netherlands  since  1945,  cur  40 
families  disembarked  from  March  to  August  inclusive, 
in  the  year  1958. 


2.  RESULTS  OF  THE  INVESTIGATION 
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2.1  SUBJECTS  TALKED  ABOUT,  HOU!  OFTEN  AND  IN  'JJHAT  WAY 

In  Gi'der  to  obtain  a  substantial  and  reliable  foundation 
for  an  adequate  description  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
refugees  in  the  successive  phases  of  the  investigation, 
me  thought  it  important  that  the  following  three-fold 
question  should  ba  answered;  (a)  with  which  subjects 
are  these  people  occupied;  (b)  with  what  frequency  are 
these  subjects  spontaneously  brought  up;  and  (c)  in 
what  manner  are  they  discussed? 

A  preliminary  investigation  showed  that  the  data  which 
would  supply  an  answer  to  this  problem  could  be  col¬ 
lected  by  raising  three  topics  of  conversation,  viz., 
'What  has  struck  you  most  in  the  Netherlands?"  "What  do 
you  feel  mrst  deprived  of  here?"  and  "What  worries 
you  most  at  present?". 

The  reactions  to  these  questions  are  summarised  in 
Table  2  which  shows  us  what  it  was  that  filled  their 
hearts  and  spilled  from  their  lips. 

The  collection  of  these  data  was  carried  out 
about  three  months  after  the  arrival  of  the  refugee 

families  in  the  Netherlands,  -  during  Phase  I  of 

the  investigation.* 

If  this  survey  shows  schematically  which  subjects  the 
refugees  chose  to  speak  about  os  well  as  the  frequency 
with  which  they  harped  on  these  subjects,  then  the 
following  remarks  show  mere  precisely  the  subject 
matter  and  the  way  it  was  worded-. 


/* 

The  given  precentages  overlap  each  other.  That  is  to  sayl 
a  single  family  often  brought  up  mors  than  one  topic  in 
conversation. 


SCHEME  SHOWING  REACTIONS  TO  THE  THREE  INITIAL  (QUESTIONS 


^Subject  brought  up  by  10*  of  families  or  less  in 
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th.  1  'People  here  always  appear  dressed  up.  I  mean  they 
wear  a  jacket,  a  tie  and  socks;  that's  uihat  we  put 
on  when  we  go  to  a  wedding.  They're  all  wrapped  up 
in  suits  and  coats  even  when  it  isn't  cold.  But 
then  you  can't  see  anything  of  those  lovely  clothes 
underneath! 

The  girl:  serving  in  the  shops,  the  butchers  and 
the  bakers  all  have  a  special  kind  of  uniforms 
it's  much  nicer  than  everything  higgeldy-piggeldy . 
Even  the  lower  classes  are  neatly  dressed  here. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  rich  and  poor! 
here  you  can't  tell  a  lady  from  a  servant  girl. 

The  Dutchman  here  is  not  like  the  Dutchman  in  In¬ 
donesia!  here  they  are  much  more  friendly  and 
ready  to  help.  But  our  hospitality  there  -  they 
can't  beat  it!  There  it's  more  like  one  large 
family!  here  it's  everyone  for  himself. 

They  aren't  so  generous  here  either.  You're  never 
given  a  full  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  and  they'll 
light  a  cigarette  without  so  much  as  offering  you 
one.  They  make  contact  with  other  people  more 
easily  than  we  dot  they  address  you  easily!  they 
dare  speak  and  act  more  openly,  with  a  'Hello'!, 
and  a  clap  on  your  shoulder.  UJe're  more  reserved. 
Here  they  are  more  free  in  their  behaviour,  as 
you  can  well  see  from  this  business  of  making 
love  in  public,  a  thing  we  consider  just  not 
done.  The  children  too  are  left  to  do  more  or  less 
as  they  please;  we  keep  them  with  us  more.  Here 
their  language  is  rather  coarse  and  rough.  They  say 
frankly  what  they  mean;  they  express  themselves 
openly  and  are  rid  of  it.  The  Dutch  are  coarse, 
but  they  don't  cherish  feelings  of  hatred.  The 
Indonesian  Dutchman  fosters  his  hatred  for  years; 
he's  adapted  that  from  the  Eastern  mentality. 

The  average  Dutchman  is  badly  informed.  They  have 
no  idea  what  Indonesia  is  like  or  who  we  are. 

They  call  you  Ambonese  or  Indonesian;  they  think 
we  walk  barefcoted  there  and  ask  us  how  it  is  we 
speak  Dutch  so  well.' 

th  2.  'All  the  houses  are  built  of  brick,  it's  so  bare  and 
dreary.  It's  as  if  they  are  only  half-finished. 

In  Indonesia  they  are  plastered  and  whitewashed. 
Everything  is  built  upwards,  in  storeys;  here  it's 
always  upstairs  and  downstairs..  Housing  is  so 
crampsd,  just  like  a  doll's  house,  and  there  is 
very  little,  if  any  garden.  People  live  on  top 
of  each  other.  It's  true  everything's  just 
round  the  corner;  the  chemist's,  the  doctor  and 
the  shops.  The  roofs  are  different  here,  there 
like  this!  *f”>,  here  like  this!  ft 
and  all  those  chimneys!  -  you  don't  get  them  there, 
fflany  houses  hsre  have  big  glass  windows  but  what 
they  don't  have  is  a  verandah.  The  inside  walls 
are  wall-papered  and  the  floors  are  laid  with  li« 
nolsum.  In  Indonesia  they  have  white  walls  end 
stone  floors.  IDs  use  carpets  as  wall  decoration, 


but  here  they  put  them  on  the  floor. 

The  crowded  shops,  that's  what  struck  us.  They  are 
so  well  stocked  and  kept  so  tidy.  The  shops  are 
more  specialised  here.  There  you  could  get  every¬ 
thing  in  a  'toko'  or  general  store.  The  shop  door 
here  is  closed  and  yet  the  shop  is  open.  You  don't 
like  to  go  in.  There  theshop  doors  are  open  all  day. 

If  they  are  shut  and  you  make  your  way  in,  it 
would  mean  you  wanted  to  steal'. 

th,3.  'There  is  no  entertainment,  no  variety  here.  It's 
so  monotonous!  There  you  had  all  those  friends  and 
acquaintances  and  those  hcnely  parties  which  brought 
some  variety;  nearly  every  week.  Sundays  especially 
are  dreadful  here;  no  street  vendors,  nothing! 

Here  everyday's  the  same. 

You're  so  hemmed  in  here;  you  can't  do  anything; 
you  can't  go  out  because  there  isn't  a  housemaid 
that  looks  after  the  children.  You're  so  tied 
to  the  place  where  you  live.  You're  a  slave  of 
your  house,  and  it's  not  so  easy  to  leave  your 
children  in  someone  else's  care.  If  you  do  go  out 
it's  so  expensive.  In  Indonesia  I  went  to  the 
pictures  about  five  times  a  week.  I  can't  do  that 
any  more;  I  have  to  look  after  the  children.  In 
Indonesia  the  'oaboe'  or  nanny,  did  that.  I  had 
a  motorbike  and  went  out  and  about  on  it.  That's 
not  possible  gny  more.  I  used  to  go  out  every 
Sunday  hunting  wild  pigs.  Here  you'vB  got  to  be 
rich.  Here  you're  not  allowed  to  cut  down  trees 
just  like  that.  And  if  you  want  to  keep  chickens 
you  have  to  have  a  permit.  You  can't  go  out  just 
when  you  feel  like  it;  the  weather  often  prevents 
you.  Ule  miss  the  freedom! 

th.A.'At  present  my  biggest  worry  is  getting  work  and 
finding  a  good  job'. 

th. 5.  'Everything  is  regulated  and  organized.  There  are 
set  early  closing  days  for  the  hairdresser,  for 
the  butcher  and  for  the  greengrocer.  There's  a 
special  wash  day  and  a  day  for  the  ironing.  Ule 
in  Indonesia  don't  have  those  obligatory  days. 

The  people  in  the  Netherlands  are  insured 
against  everything.  Social  welfare  is  excellent. 

In  the  Netherlands  it's  the  general  neatness  that 
strikes  you.  Everything  is  so  beautifully  clean 
and  cared  for;  the  gardens  and  the  meadows  full 
of  cows  and  the  shops.  It's  clean  and  tidy  where- 
ever  you  go.  You  wonder  what  they  do  with  all  the 
dirt.  You  don't  soe  any  beggars  in  the  streets; 
in  Indonesia  it's  simply  swarming  with  them'. 

th.6  'UJhat  I'm  worried  about  most  is  money;  the  under¬ 
payment  you  get  here.  Can  we  make  ends  meet?  Especial¬ 
ly  when  we  have  a  place  of  our  own?  That's  why  1 
don't  want  the  burden  of  it  for  the  tims  being.  Hie 
will  never  attain  what£the  standard  of  livingjwe 


could  have  acquired  in  Indonesia*  There  are  such 
limited  prospects  here.  You  don't  have  any  extra 
sources  of  income  here.  The  clothes  uie  need  here 
make  heavy  demands  on  our  purses}  especially  since 
they  have  to  be  bought  in  advance  in  connection 
with  the  coming  winter.  Here  in  Holland,  most  of 
our  money  goes  into  fuel  for  heating  purposes. 

You  do  worry  now  and  again  ,  you  know,  when  the 
money  is  tight.  But  you  do  have  first  class  social 
welfare  here,  so  you'll  never  be  destitute. 

th.7.  'All  my  family  is  still  in  Indonesia.  Ule're  often 
homesick  and  write  home  every  week.  Ufa  miss  the 
company  of  the  family  with  whom  we  lived,  together 
in  the  same  house.  Here  we're  thrown  on  our  own 
resources  so.  The  longing  to  be  together  again  is 
very  strong.  Our  homesickness  isn't  relieved, 
because  we're  not  accepted  by  other  people  here. 

I  do  miss  my  circle  of  friends.  Here  you're  a 
foreigner  because  you  haven't  grown  up  amongst 
these  people.  Real,  trusted  friends  that  we  had 
out  there  that's  what  we  miss  hereljointing  to 
two  photo's  on  mantelpiece7\  What  we  need  very 
badly  is  contact  with  people  here,  where  you 
can  drop  in  and  stay  a  while.  We  lack  contact  with 
the  outside  world.  We  don't  even  have  contact  with 
the  neighbours.  But  still,  the  Dutch  here  are  like 
that}  they  keep  more  to  themselves!'. 

th.B.  'Compared  to  here,  thB  scenery  there  is  a  paradise; 
much  grander  and  more  colourful.  Trees  and  plants, 
and  fruits  and  vegetables  grow  everywhere.  There 
are  always  flowers  and  it's  always  green  there. 

Here  it  rains  all  the  year  through;  those  puddles, 
ditches  and  rivers;  those  bare  trees  and  greyness! 

In  Indonesia  there  wasn't  any  sense  talking  about 
the  weather;  I  understand  now  why  they  do  it  here. 

It' 8  so  flat  and  bare  herB.  What  we  would  call 
a  little  park  they  call  a  wood.  The  scenery  here 
is  so  stiff  and  straight;  it's  just  as  if  it's 
made  by  man  instead  of  nature.  Here  nature  follows 
the  four  seasons;  it  gets  lighter  earlier  and 
earlier  each  morning  and  darker  earlier  and  earlier 
each  night.  Then  everything  becomes  green  and  blooms 
and  bears  fruit'  . 

The  sun,  scenery  and  mountains  round  us,  that's  what 
I  miss  hare  most  of  all!  The  open  countrysidel  Sun¬ 
shine,  sir,  that's  number  one  with  me'. 

th.9.  The  food!  Rice!  All  those  fruits  you  get  there  and 
all  those  different  vegetables!  We  miss  our  tasty 
dishes! ' 

th.10.  'We  miss  our  house.  Here  we're  stuck  into  one  room. 

You  feel  like  a  prisoner.  How  much  longer  ere  we 
going  to  stay  in  this  boarding  house?  When  you  have 
a  houM  of  your  Own,  fyoi'  ro!:fr*e  .to'  dd -as  you  pl-ease. Then 
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you  can  live  you  own  life  more;  you  don't  gat  all 
those  nosy  parsers  as  you  do  here  in  the  boarding 
house.  It's  awful*  You  can’t  do  a  thing  here  but 
it's  noticed  and  made  gossip  in  next  to  no  tirpe 
by  many  of  the  other  boarders.  You  don't  feel  on 
your  own  and  you're  constantly  having  trouble 
because  of  the  children.  But  with  my  salary  I 
don't  dare  start  keeping  house'. 

It  is  clear  from  these  collected  remarks  that  the  refugee 

constantly  compared  everything  new  he  mat  with  all  he 

left  behind.  Constantly,  and  more  or  less  explicitly, 

a  facet  of  the  nev  environment  ('here')  was  compared 

with  a  corresponding  facet  of  the  old  and  familiar 

environment  ('there').  This  comparative  manner  of 

recording  experiences  and  evaluations  seemed  to  come 

naturally  to  the  refugee.  This  is  why  the  topics  of 

conversation  were  formulated  in  the  interview  in  such  a 

way  that  the  refugee  could  compare  the  past  with 

the  present 
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2.2  A  FRAWEUIORK  FOR  THE  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  UI/rY  OF  LIFE 
OF  THE  REFUGEES 

In  our  search  for  the  framework  in  uihich  the  data  of 
this  investigation  could  be  ordered  and  discussed,  uie 
found  two  guiding  lines* 

a.  The  general  order  in  importance  of  the  spontaneous 
themes j 

b.  the  causes  for  not  feeling  at  home  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands. 

ref . a.  Both  table  3  (see  pag.21a)  and  diagram  6  illustrate 
t  hu  proportions  in  which  the  ten  spontaneous  themes 
were  related  by  the  refugee-,  families  in  the  four 
successive  phases. 

(  Diagram  6  ) 

Determining  the  rank  of  the  themes  and  calculating 
the  correlation  between  the  obtained  series  produ¬ 
ced  the  following  results* 


ri-ir  ■*07 

rII-III=  *78 

n.  s. 

o<r .os 

rlII-IV=  ,72 

rn-iv=  -61 

p  <  .05  1  p<  .05 

Bearing  in  mind  the  size  of  the  correlation 
r  r 

coefficients  1 1  — 1 1 1  and  III-IV,  the  general 
order  of  themes  for  the  Phases  II,  III  and  IV 
was  found.  Proceeding  from  high  to  low,  the 
order  was  found  to  be»* 
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themos  they  encompassed  ,  could  easily  be  qualified 
and  cloarly  distinguished.  These  wero  the  following* 

Thome  4  -' omploymont ' -  hos  not  been  brought  into 
consideration,  because  everyone  had  found  work  in 
Phases  III  and  IV. 
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1.  The  freedom  to  do  and  leave  undone} 

2.  Integration  in  a  social  communicative  pattern} 

3.  The  vegetal-hedonistic  aspects  of  the  environment} 

4.  The  panoramic  aspects  of  the  environment. 

IDe  shall  return  to  our  division  into  categories  when  the 
interpretation  of  the  results  of  this  investigation  are 
under  consideration. 

ref. b.  In  Phases  II,  III  and  IV, in  answer  to  a  pertinent 

question,  95$,  77$  and  50$  of  the  families  respectively 
answered  that  they  did  not  feel  at  home  in  the  Netherlands*. 

(  Diagram  7  ) 

Those  who  reacted  in  this  way  were  then  asked: 

"ilihat,  do  you  think,  is  the  reason  for  this?” 

As  reaction  to  this  question,  the  refugees  gave  what  they 
considered  to  be  the  reasons  for  their  not  feeling  at 
home  in  the  Netherlands.  It  proved  to  be  possible  to 
place  the  reasons  given  into  the  classes  of  spontaneous 
themes  without  resorting  to  a  forced  classification. 

Determination  of  the  percentage  of  families  giving  one 
or  more  of  the  'spontaneous  themes'  as  a  cause  for  their 
not  feeling  at  home  led  to  the  results  given  in  table  4.(p.22) 
The  establishment  of  the  fact  that  the  given  reasons 
easily  fit  into  the  classes  of  spontaneous  themes, 
together  with  the  fact  that  the  two  most  heavily 
weighted  reasons  -  measured  proportionally  -  belong 
to  categories  1  and  2,  have  led  us  to  use  the  four 
categories,  listed  above,  as  general  view  points  in 
the  more  detailed  description  of  the  refugees' 
circumstances. 

(  Diagram  8  ) 


fl - 

The  term  'family'  is  used  here  irrespective  of  whether 
the  husband  or  the  uiife^both  replied  to  the  question 
'  posed. 


PERCENTAGE  OF  FAMILIES  BELIEVING  A  CERTAIN  THEME  TO  BE  THE  CAUSE 

_ OF  THEIR  NOT  FEELING  AT  HOME  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS _ 

Table  A 


meansi  the  number  of  families  that  gave  one  or  more  causes  for  their  not  feeling  at  home  in 
Netherlands.  Percentages  of  20  and  under  are  not  considered. 
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BBfore  presenting  the  results,  uts  shall  reproduce 
literally  some  remarks,  in  order  to  illustrate  how  the 
refugees  phrased  their  feelings  and  explained  why  they  did 
not  feel  at  home  in  the  Netherlands. 

F rom  Phase  1 1 


"Both  my  u/ife  and  1  are  homesick.  If  we  happen  to  hear 
Pat  Boone  or  see  a  film  we  saw  there,  how  we  long  to 
be  back  in  Indonesia!  V ou  do  miss  your  friendsi  in 
Indonesia  you  get  together  in  the  evening.  UJe  don't 
feel  at  home  here  because  of  the  surroundings  in  which 
you  live.  In  Indonesia  we  were  used  to  the  customs 
and  habits,  to  those  badjah's  and  street  vendors..." 

"I  am  often  homesick  ...  My  whole  family  is  still  out 

there...  Ills  used  to  go  round  such  a  lot  together.  I 

write  every  week  and  nearly  every  week  I  receive  a 

letter  in  return." 

C  Notes 

This  woman,  who  lives  with  her  husband  and  two 
children  in  one  small  room,  bursts  into  tears  when 
she  speaks  of  her  homesickness  and  attachment  to 
her  family?] 

"UJhy  we  don't  feel  at  home  here?  That's  because  you 
don't  fully  share  their  point  of  view  and  ways".  ••• 

"UJhat  am  I  and  who  am  I  here,  jTn  the  Netherlands?] 

I  don't  belong  and  that's  wretched.  I've  never  been 
so  miserable  as  I  am  here.  IT! y  wife  wants  to  go 
back,  just  as  I  doj  we'll  never  stay  here!" 

"You  don't  feel  at  home  here,  because  you  don't  have 
any  contact  with  people.  You  don't  really  dare,  you 
don't  know  what  they're  likej  you've  still  got  to 
get  used  to  it.  You  don't  know  how  they're  going  to  take 
it  if  you  come)  you  don't  know  their  ways  yet." 

From  Phase  III 


"I  miss  the  scenery  of  Indonesia  and  the  bustle  and 
that  going  and  coming  and  stopping  where  you  w*nt. 

Here  you've  got  to  know  exactly  what  attitude  you 
should  have.  You're  afraid  that  the  way  you  behave  and 
dress  will  cause  criticism  from  them[»  the  OutcTij 
and  maks  them  stare  at  you.  They  do  stars  at  you  so 
here*  you  feel  that  they  keep  looting  at  you.  They've 
invited  us  more  then  once  to  come  and  drink  a  cup  of 
coffee,  but  we've  never  accepted.  I'd  rather  they  come 
here.  You  never  can  tell  what' a  expected  of  you  when 
you  visit  the  Dutch.  I  feel  at  home  in  my  housei  I 
can  sit  as  I  want.  You're  also  afraid  that  you  make 

ob!te#e8Jti0n,‘" 


^This  u/oman,  who  lives  in  a  private  dwelling  has  fairly 
regular  contact  with  two  or  three  neighbours.  The 
children  of  the  neigbours  yell  out  now  and  them 
'coal  black  nigger1  and  chin  chin  Chinaman/Q 

"Here,  in  my  own  (jlace,  I  feel  at  home.  But  in  the 
market  or  watching  a  cooking  demonstration,  I  don't 
feel  at  ease.  It's  as  if  I  have  a  little  world  of  my 
own  here  [at  homej,  with  the  children  around  me.  Per¬ 
haps  that's  why  it's  so  hard  to  get  outside. 

(Do  you  feel  at  home  here  in  the  Netherlands^ 

"No!  The  thing  is  we've  got  to  stay  here,  otherwise 
I  wouldn't.-  Ule  get  a  sort  of  homesickness  now  and  then. 
That  country,  the  scahsry  and  the  freedom  out  there) 
It's  worse  in  the  winter.  Oh, -  you  get  used  to  work  and 
the  place  you  live  in,  but  I  shall  never  feel  really  at 
home  here.  That  inner  feeling  of  homesickness  remains". 

"When  summer  begins  I  feel  at  home.  But  when  autumn 
sets  in  I  long  for  Indonesia.  You  do  miss  those  street- 
vendors,  those  'bedjah's',  bustle  in  the  streets 
and  lots  more  things,  too  numerous  to  mention.  You 
miss  the  whole  environment  you  were  used  to  there. 
[Shows  a  postcard  of  a  street  in  Bandoeng^j  That 
boarding  house  life  with  its,  "this  is  not  allowed" 
and  its,  "That's  not  right",  drives  you  mad." 

"Ifle  feel  at  home  here?  No  I  don't!  I'm  often  home¬ 
sick,  especially  on  uneventful  days.  You  don't  know 
anyone  herej  you're  so  much  on  your  own.  There 
everything  is  open  for  all  to  see;  here  everything 
is  shut  up;  you  don't  see  anyone,  you  live  on  your 
own.  You  don't  get  further  than,  "How  do  you  do" 
and  "Good  morning".  U!e  do  have  a  great  deal  of  contact 
with  Indonesian  families;  we  stick  to  each  other." 

"I  feel  much  more  at  home  than  2  years  ago,  but  not 
altogether  yet.  Our  way  of  doing  things,  our  views 
and  our  way  of  thinking  are  different,  you  see. 

When  I  behave  as  I  think  I  should  to  be  polite,  Outch 
people  think  I'm  overdoing  it  and  being  insincere." 

"In  the  beginning  I  was  homesick,  but  that's  over 
now.  We  used  to  talk  a  lot  about  out  there.  Nowadays 
weeks  may  pass  without  our  mentioning  the  subject'. 

The  others  in  the  boarding  house  also  do  it  less. 

Ule  used  to  listen  constantly  to  news  items  and  read 
newspapers  sent  to  us  from  out  there.  U!e  hardly  ever 
do  that  now.  This  finished  about  a  year  after  our 
arrival  here.  They're  still  quite  willing  to  send 
newspapers,  but  I  said  they  weren't  to  bother." 


2.3  SPECIFIED  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  REFUGEES’  EVALUATIONS 

rurMI*™  iAY  0F  LIFE  AS  experienced  THROUGHOUT 

THE  SUCCESSIVE  PHASES  OF  THE  INVESTIGATION  .(•»«  pa9»  j») 
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2*3*1  Thg  freedom  to  do  end  leave  undone 

2. 3. 1.1  Daily  rhythm^and^ccugations 

Under  this  heading  tue  shall  consider  what  it  is 
that  keeps  one  busy  and  fills  an  ordinary  day  and 
the  effect  of  this  occupation  on  the  way  in  which  such 
a  day  is  experienced.  Uie  are  interested  especially  in 
the  ordinary  day's  experiences.  Had  we  tried  to 
find  information  about  this  from  people  who  had 
never  experienced  anything  other  than  such  an 
ordinary  day,  we  should  have  been  confronted 
with  the  greatest  difficulties  for  is  there  a  harder 
task  than  to  describe  the  significance  for  us  of 
the  familiar,  of  the  commonplace?  Only  when  the  fami¬ 
liar  routine  is  broken  does  it  receive  attention 
through  contrasting  with  thB  new  way  of  life  that 
has  to  be  faced.  Then  the  familiar  becomes  that 
which  is  longed  for  until  adaptation  to  the  un¬ 
familiar  i 8  complete;  until,  indeed  the  new 
situation  has  become  familiar. 

A  break  in  the  familiar  way  of  life  has  been  the  lot  of 
these  refugees.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  were 
able  to  find  out  the  significance  for  these  people 
of  their  former  homeland,  for  many  reasons,  obvious¬ 
ly,  their  report  will  be  coloured*  This,  however, 
is  not  regrettable.  U/e  are,  after  all,  in  this  investi¬ 
gation,  interested  not  in  the  objective  truth  of  that 
report,  but  only  in  the  subjective  experiences 
which  can  be  read  from  it,  Our  investigation  attempted 
to  gauge  these  subjective  experiences  in  order  to 
describe  and  where  possible,  to  explain  the 
process  of  adaptation  to  a  new  way  of  life  as  a 
aocio-paychological  occurrence. 

In  table  3, ,  which  rfiaved  ue  the  changes  in  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  spontaneous  themes,  theme  3 
ia  tha  mast  striking  because  of  the  high  value 


of  the  percentages  in  each  of  the  four  phases. 

It  is  the  theme,  moreover,  with  the  highest  average 
proportion.  Many  of  the  refugees  brought  up  this 
theme,  using  the  term* freedom' ,  on  being  asked 
uihat  it  uias  they  felt  most  deprived  of  in  the 
Netherlands.  This  statement  seems  contradic¬ 
tory..  After  all,  the  refugees  fled  from  their 
homeland  because  of  the  limitations  set  on  their 
freedom  there.  Noui,  in  a  country,  where  freedom 
and  human  rights  are  held  in  high  esteem,  these 
people  say  that  they  miss  their  'freedom'.  Evi¬ 
dently  they  are  talking  about  something  other  than 
freedom  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  as 
other  remarks  occasioned  by  the  question  posed 
show  j 

'In  Indonesia  you  had  space;  a  house  of  your  own 
with  a  vorar.riah  (or  tor  race;  and  a  compound,  You 
could  go  into  the  garden  in  your  pyjamas  during 
the  daytime;  you'  could  go  fishing  or  hunting  where 
and  when  you  wanted.  You  could  take  on  jobs  for 
extra  money  and  treat  yourself  to  something'. 

'You  could  drop  in  to  friends  and  relations  if 
you  felt  like  it;  you  could  go  out  to  the  cinema 
or  restaurant  if  that  took  your  fancy,  because 
you  had  servants  who  would  look  after  the 
children  and  do  much  of  the  housework.-, You  had 
freedom  of  action.  Here  you  live  in  one  of  those 
little  rooms,  in  which  you  have  to  do  everything. 
You  can't  move;  you  feel  like  a  prisoner.  .If  you 
go  outside,  there  isn't  any  space  either.  The 
people  here  live  on  top  of  each  other.  Every¬ 
where  is  overcrowded.  You  can't  stretch  out  your 
wings  in  the  Netherlands;  there  are  so  many  rules 
here,  so  many  regulations  and  for  every  job  dip¬ 
lomas  are  asked'. 

While  some  refugees  referred  to  all  this  with  the 
term  ' freedom' ,  others  used  the  term  'living'. 
Apparently  by  this  they  meant  the  way  of  life  and 
atmosphere  of  the  milieu  in  which  they  had  grown 
up  from  childhood  and  in  which  they  felt  at  ease. 
This  fSgiiog^a^ease  in  the  old  femilier  milieu 
wee  anchored  in  many  obtaining  circumstances. 

One  was  usually  not  or  hardly  conscious  of 
these  circumstances.  Confrontation  with  totally 
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different  conditions  wrought  thorough  changes 
in  these  circumstances.  It  was  these  circum¬ 
stances  which  had  determined  that  feeling  at 
ease  in  the  old  environment  but  which  were 
missing  in  the  new,  and  which  now  came  into 
focus  in  the  subjective  experience  and  attention 
of  the  refugees. 


That  the  circumstances  of  life  in  the  Netherlands 

that 


have  deprived  the  refugee  of jconveniences 


he  enjoyed  in  Indonesia,  may  appear  from  the 
results  of  the  only  written  questionnaire  that 
was  given  within  the  frame  of  the  investigation 
reported  here.  It  asked  that  the  relative  share 


in  49  household  jobs  should  be  filled  in,  for 
husband,  wife  and  someone  else  leqDecti  vely . 


Our  literal  request  was  as  follows* 

'In  your  household  in  Indonesia  there  werB,  of 
course,  always  jobs  to  be  done,  Uhat  I  should 
like  very  much  to  know  is  what  share  the  husband 
the  wife,  or  someone  else  took.  Iliill  you  together 
determine  that  share  for  each  of  the  jobs  listed 
below?  For  each  job  you  have  10  marks  to  divide 
between  the  three. 


Example*  'gardening' 

If  the  gardening  was  never  done  by  husband  or  wife 
but  always  by  someone  else,  -  e.g.  a  gardener  or 
a  servant  —  then  we  have* 


gardening 


husband 

0 


wife 

0 


someone  else 
10 


If,  however,  the  gardening  was  done  by  the  hus¬ 
band  in  6  out  of  10  cases,  by  the  wife  in  1  out 
of  10  cases,  and  by  someone  else  in  3  out  of 
10  cases,  then  we  have* 


gardening 


husband 

6 


wife 

1 


someone  else 
3 


If  you  did  not  have  a  garden  in  Indonesia,  do  not 
fill  in  anything*  simply  cross  out  the  word, 
'gardening'". 

This  questionnaire  was  applied  twice.  On  the 
first  occasion,  about  half  a  year  after  the  date 
of  arrival  in  the  Netherlands,  the  questionnaire 
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was  concerned  with  household  occupations 
in  Indonesiejon  the  second*  about  2^  years 
after  arrival,  it  was  concerned  with  house¬ 
hold  occupations  in  Holland.  In  order  to 
compare  'there'  with  'here',  we  chose  those 
families  who,  upon  the  second  presentation, 
had  already  lived  for  three  months  at  least 
in  a  private  dwelling,  and  who  had,  more¬ 
over,  reacted  to  our  request  the  first  time. 

Thus  we  found  15  families,  whose  data  from 
the  first  as  well  as  from  the  second  ques¬ 
tionnaire  were  available.  On  the  basis  of 
data  from  these  15  families,  the  average  share 
taken  by  husband,  wife,  and  someone  else  in 
those  household  tasks  showing  the  greatest 
differences  between  'there  and  'here'  was 
worked  out.  The  results  of  these  comparisons 
are  illustrated  in  the  diagram  below. 

(  Oiagram  9  ) 

The  results  show  that  for  these  13  occupations, 
the  wife's  share  increased  from  23 $  to  73$ 
and  the  husband's  from  6$  to  21$.  If  one 
realizes  that  this  'someone  else'  in 
Indonesia  was  a  servant,  while  in  Holland 
it  was  usually  one  of  the  younger  children, 
capable  of  carrying  out  only  the  simplest  of 
tasks  under  his  mother's  observation  it  will 
be  oven  clearer  how  much  more  the  refugee  wife 
was  burdened  by  circumstances  under  which  she  was 
obliged  to  accomplish  her  household  tasks. 

Having  to  do  e/erything  oneself  tied  the  refugees 
to  their  home.  Whereas  it  was  possible  in  In¬ 
donesia  to  leave  the  many  tasks  -  including 
the  care  of  children  -  to  a  servant,  in  order 
to  go  with  chatting  women  friends  to  the  market 
or  to  go  out  for  any  other  reasons,  unhampered* 
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in  Holland  this  belonged  to  the  past. 

Besides  the  lack  of  servants  there  were 
however  also  the  husbantfs  limited  income  and 
the  lack  of  a  typically  Dutch  sense  of  thrift 
and  'judgment  in  spending  money.  In  Indonesia 
neither  circumstances  nor  morals  enforced  such 
a  way  of  dealing  with  money.  One  lived  from 
day  to  day  and  had  no  need  to  take  thought 
for  the  morrow  —  at  least,  before  the  distress 
accompanying  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  began. 
If  financial  difficulties  did  crop  up,  there 
were  many  ways  open  to  one  to  earn  extra  money, 
something  that  appeared  to  be  almost  out  of  the 
question  for  these  people  in  the  Netherlands. 


In  the  Netherlands  one  does  not  get  round  to 
regular  cinema  going  or  frequent  visits  to¬ 
gether  to  a  restaurant  for  a  good  meal.  Every¬ 
day  is  monotonously  like  the  one  before.  There 
is  little  or  no  opportunity  for) 


variation , 


pleasure  and  amusements.  All  this  was  clearly 


expressed  in  reactioneto  the  question! 

"Have  you  had  moments  that  ycj  have  felt  bored 
hare  or  not?  How  do  you  explain  this?" 


'Life  here  is  so  fflBDQiQQQUS  and  without  any 
variation.  If  only  something  would  happen,  I 
don't  care  what!  There's  no  change  here,  no 
amuaenents.  There's  nothing  to  cheer  you  up.UJe 
haven't  got  money  for  extra  things  like  the 
cinema  or  any  other  diversion'. 

'Indonesia  is  full  of  variety.  You  could  some¬ 
times  go  out)  you  would  go  together  to  the 
shops  and  buy  lots  at  a  time  —  materials, 
sewing  thread,  buttons.  You  went  for  a  meal 
in  a  restaurant  and  after  that,  home, Then 
to  the  evening  market  to  buy  vegetables.  Ule 
did  that  especially  when  my  husbsnd  had  been 
given  his  wages' , 

'Here  you're  mare  ,a.g£isoner_in_^our_house_and 
of _^our_childran  because  you  Rave  no  aervant~who” 
can  look  after "them,  You  keep  at  home  all  day. 
What  they  do  hers  is  sit  reading  a  book  by  the 
light  of  a  standard  lamp.  Terrible!  The  scenery 
there,  that  was  a  different  state  of  affairs!* 
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'You  don't  know  anyone  here  to  talk  toj  you 
just,  don't  know  anyone  to  go  to.  There' a  no 
sociability  with  friends  and  acquaintances  as 
there  was  out  there' . 

Uie  examined  how  many  percent  of  the  patres 
families  gave  an  affirmative  answer  to  our 
question  as  to  whether  they  felt  bored,  in  the 
successive  phases.  Diagram  10  clearly  shows  a 
decrease  in  the  percentage  with  time.  It  is 
surprising  to  note  that  2  and  3  years  after 
arrival  in  tha  Netherlands,  as  many  as  54% 
and  43%  of  the  heads  of  families  still  ad¬ 
mitted  of  occasional  boredom  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  by  then  they  all  had  jobs.  It  seems  more  than 
likely  that  the  loss  of  sociability  and  compan¬ 
ionship  with  friends  and  acquaintances  was  one 
of  the  factors  that  accounted  for  the  daily 
monotony  and  boredom. 

The  non-integration  in  a  social  communicative 
pattern  appears  to  be  a  principal  determining 
factor  of  the  way  in  which  the  refugees  ex¬ 
perienced  their  new  existence,  and  was  responsible 
for  the  tone  of  many  of  their  expressions,  as 
we  shall  see  in  greater  detail  later. 

(  Diagram  10) 

2. 3. 1.2  The  cares  of  life 

The  pattern  of  worries,  as  far  as  it  was  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  reactions  of  the  refugees  to  the 
queetioni  "Ulhat  worries  you  most  at  present?" 
was  en  extremely  simple  one,  as  the  diagram 
below  shows. 

(  Oiagram  11  ) 

The  dominant  worry  in  Phases  I  and  II  was  ap¬ 
parently  thq  finding  of  employment*!  Ones  work 
had  been  round,  however,  the  concern  about  how 
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to  improve  one's  atandard  of  HHaglaf  «e-  The 
opportunity  for  improving  it  wae  aseea  • 
sed  in  the  successive  phases,  the.  results  being 
shown  in  diagram  12. 

(  Diagram  12  ) 

Most  of  the  patres  familias  pointed  to  the  fact 
that  they  possessed  no  diplomas  regarded  as 
valid  in  the  Netherlands,  as  ground  for  their  law 
assessment  of  opportunity  to  improve  their 
standard  of  living.  Only  by  studying  could  one 
find  a  better  paid  job  in  the  Netherlands.  If 
one  did  not  do  this,  one  would  reach  one's 
maximum  pay-rate  very  quickly. 

The  type  of  work  that  they  carried  out  was 
favourably  criticised  in  Phases  II,  III  and  IV 
by  28$,  38$  and  52$  of  the  men  respectively. 

Those  that  found  their  work  disagreeable  usual¬ 
ly  argued  their  objection  by  saying  that  the 
work  was  soul-destroying ;  that  it  was  routine 
work  for  which  you  did  not  have  to  use  your 
brains. 


(  Diagram  13  ) 

The  proportional  increase  of  the  worry  about 
•  improving  one  s  standard  of  living  is  very 
probably  connected  with  the  fact  that  living 
in  a  private  dwelling,  especially  to  begin 
with,  makes  heavy  demands  on  the  size  of  the 
budget  as  well  as  on  the  spending  sense  of 
the  refugee  families.  In  the  period  between 
Phases  I  and  II  many  families  moved  into  a 
private  dwelling,  as  diagram  14  shows. 


(  Diagram  14  ) 
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•everything  for  the  private  dwelling  had  to  be 
purchased  -  furniture,  floor  and  wall  furnishings, 
stove,  cutlery,  crockery  and  kitchen  equipment.  If 
this  acquisition  were  not  kept  within  the  bounds 
of  the  available  budget,  one  came  into  financial 
straits  immediately.  Ulhile  one  was  certain,  in  the 
boarding  house,  of  a  roof  over  one's  head  and 
food,  heating  and  lighting,  this  was  not  the  case 
in  the  private  dwelling.  Thus  the  utmost  care  had 
to  be  taken  to  spend  the  limited  salary  prudently, 
moreover  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  urge 
to  buy  is  greater  than  normal  in  the  case  of  people 
furnishing  a  new  home,  while  the  sense  of  thrift 
was  cultivated  less  in  Indonesia  than  appears  to 
be  useful  and  necessary  in  the  Netherlands.  Be¬ 
sides,  up  to  that  time,  the  refugees  had  been  un¬ 
familiar  with  the  persuasive  presentation  of 
consumer  goods  on  the  Outch  market. 

Possibilities  of  extra  earning  in  the  Netherlands 
appeared  non-existent  for  the  refugees,  while  the 
chances  of  climbing  up  the  financial  -  and  funct¬ 
ional  -  scale  were  very  small.  The  latter  was 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  Dutch  diplomas,  not 
possessed  by  the  refugees,  were  required  for  all 
sorts  of  functions. 

A 8  an  explanation  of  the  presumption  expressed 
above,  a  few  remarks  made  by  the  Refugees  may 
serve* 

"A  house  of  one's  own  brings  more  worries.  You 
know  what  the  matter  is?  Ule  can’t  manage  money". 

"Ute  worry  about  just  one  thing*  that  you  live  with 
furniture  that  is  nut  yst  paid  for.  By  the  time  the 
furniture  is  paid  for,  it  will  be  worn  out.  But 
we've  got  to  live  in  a  house  which  we're  not  ashamed 
to  show  to  othar  people!  Everything  goes  into  fit¬ 
ting  up  our  house!  In  Indonesia  a  gas  stove,  re¬ 
frigerator,  washing  machine  and  so  on  were  terribly 
expensive.  Here  you  can  get  all  these  on  the  hire 
purchase  ayatem". 


"You've  got  to  see  to  everything  yourself,  es¬ 
pecially  with  a  house  of  your  owns  rent, 
heating,  clothes,  etc." 

"U)e' re  getting  a  house  in  H...  but  wo* re 
dreading  it,  especially  if  we  ask  ourselves 
how  ws're  going  to  make  ends  meet.  Here  (in 
the  boarding  house)  you're  sure  of  your  food, 
your  warmth  and  a  roof  over  your  head.  There's 
security  for  you!" 

"Am  I  going  to  make  ends  meet?  It  will  be  dif¬ 
ficult  in  a  place  of  our  own,  especially  to 
begin  with.  Out  there  we  were  always  used 
to  living  very  comfortably. 

"All  that  caro  and  trouble  to  make  pay  spin 
out  till  the  end  of  the  week!  Especially 
now  we  have  to  keep  house  entirely  by  our¬ 
selves.  " 

The  fact  that  only  a  fairly  small  percentage 
of  the  refugees  expressed  longing  for  a  pri¬ 
vate  dwelling  -or,  in  other  words  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  circumscribed  life  in  a 
boarding  house-  many  presumablybegrounded  in 
the  fear,  shared  by  many,  thet  they  would  not 
be  able  to  make  endsmeet  with  the  available 
wages  if  they  themselves  had  to  cover  the 
entire  cost  of  the  housekeeping.  This 
fear  was  probably  strengthened  by  the 
increased  number  of  householders  who  gave  in¬ 
formation,  based  on  experience,  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Some  of  the  above  quoted  remarks  show 
clearly  the  existence  of  such  a  fear.  The 
need  however,  for  a  private  dwelling  -based 
on  the  desire  for  family  privacy  remained 
urgent. 

A  worry  that  came  to  the  fore  only  later 
concerned  the} wellbeing  of  the  children.] ap¬ 
parently  the  worry  was  not  about  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  children.  The  refugees  were, 
in  fact,  convinced  that  their  children  would 
have  more  euccess  than  they  themselves. 'Their 
children  had  no  adaptation  difficulties!  they 
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had  felt  at  home  in  the  Netherlands  for  a 
long  time.  Moreover  they  received  their 
schooling  in  the  Netherlands,  so  that  later, 
with  their  Dutch  diplomas,  they  could  apply 
for  jobs  on  a  par  with  the  autochton,  fa¬ 
vourable  judgments  were  thus  given  about 
the  children's  futures,  as  diagram  15  il¬ 
lustrated* 

(  Diagram  15  ) 

The  worry  about  the  children  arose,  as  was 
apparent  from  the  reactions  of  the  refugees 
to  the  worry  question,  from  the  fear  that 
they  be  involved  in  a  traffic  accident  or 
enticed  to  follow  some  depraved  man  or  that 
they  -especially  the  girls-  became  involved 
with  indecent  behaviour  with  boys,  seeing 
the  youth  had  so  much  freedom  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands. 

In  Indonesia  most  of  the  children  were  too 
young  to  go  to  school.  Those  that  had  at¬ 
tained  schoolgoing  age  were  taken  to  school. 

In  the  Netherlands,  however,  the  mother 
really  had  no  time  to  do  this.  The  house¬ 
work,  that  she  had  to  do  by  herself  took  up 
all  her  time;  especially  when  she  had  a  home 
to  run.  The  papers  each  day  reported  traffic 
accidents  involving  children,  while  the  more 
sensational  papers  presented  an  occasional 
case  of  assault  as  a  long  drawn  out  'story'. 

The  intimate  companionship  of  boys  and  girls 
in  the  Netherlands  was  to  be  seen  every  day. 

It  was  repellent  because  it  conflicted  with 
behaviour  which  was  socially  accepted  in 
Indonesia. 

"I 'em  worried  in  case  the  children  are  invol¬ 
ved  in  a  traffic  accident  on  the  way  to  school!" 
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"What's  to  become  of  the  children?  Especially 
if  you  read  what  it  says  in  the  papers!" 

"I’m  worried  about  my  daughter's  companionship 
with  other  people  -because  you  do  read  such 
nasty  stories  in  the  paper.  I  just  hope  we 
can  prepare  her  for  life!" 

"You  hear  such  a  lot  here  about  children  who 
are  enticed  away  by  someone.  Our  middle  child 
especially  is  easily  coaxed  with  sweets.  What 
we  do  now  is  frighten  them." 

"We  worry  about  how  to  bring  up  the  children 
here.  They  fall  into  bad  ways  so  quickly} 
they  loose  respect  for  their  elders  so  soon. 

If  you  just  heard  what  children  say  to  their 
parents'! ..." 

The  increase  with  time  of  the  percentage  of 
families  that  expressed  worry  about  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  children  is  presumably  related 
to  the  number  of  children  reaching  school 
going  age.  *Oisregsrding  the  children  that 
were  born  after  the  first  phase,  it  may  be 
seen  that  the  median  age cf  the  children  in  each  of  the 
successive  phases  west 

3.6,  4.2,  5,0,  6.1  years  resp.,with  a  semi- 
interquartil8  range  of  about  2  years. 

2.3. 1.3  The  desire  for  a  private  dwelling 

Life  in  a  contracted  boarding  house  gave  many 
refugee  families  the  feeling  of  lack  of 
privacy.  One  always  had  to  consider  the  other 
boarders  and  there  was  continual  quarrelling  and 
gossipping  because  of  the  children.  The  wife 
especially  expressed  the  desire  to  escape 
the  pressure  of  living  at  such  close  quarters 
to  other  families. 

"My  greatest  worry  is  housing  so  that  you  can 
live  your  own  life  more  without  all  those  nosy- 
parkere  you  get  in  this  boarding-houee.  It's 
awful.  You  can't  do  e  thing  here  without  every¬ 
one  knowing  ell  about  it  and  gossiping." 

"You're  not  free  here.  You  always  have  to 
consider  other  people.” 


/  *  Diagram  4  gives  the  distribution  of  the  agea  of 
the  children  in  the  first  pheeo. 
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"I  worry  about  getting  a  house,  so  that  there's 
more  room,  but  especially  because  you  have  no 
privacy  here  and  seem  to  be  involved  in  quar¬ 
rels  about  the  children  all  the  time." 

Other  factors  giving  tension,  and  closely 

connected  with  the  circumstances  of  life  in 

a  boarding  house,  were) 

the  limited  space  one  had  -not  seldom  just  one 
room  in  which  one  lived,  worked  and  slept, 
together  with  two  or  three  children)  the  un¬ 
employed  husbands  staying  at  home  the  whole 
time)  not  possessing  enough  money  to  pay  some¬ 
body  to  look  after  the  children  so  as  to  be 
able  to  get  out  of  an  evening  to  a  cinema, 
restaurant  or  elsewhere)  the  very  limited 
play-space  for  children  who  constantly  re¬ 
quired  supervision,  especially  in  the  winter 
months;  etc. 

Whilst  these  factors  often  tended  to  weaken 
family  bonds,  hurtful  experiences  through  con¬ 
tact  with  the  manners,  views,  customs  and 
habits  of  the  autochthon  in  their  community, 
often  caused  husband  arywife  to  seek  each 
other's  support. 

According  to  the  reactions  to  a  pertinent 
question  posed  in  the  first  phase  of  the  in¬ 
vestigation,-  the  general  state  of  emergency 
caused  by  the  expulsion  from  their  fatherland 
led  many  of  the  refugees  to  experience  the 
strengthening  of  family  bonds.  The  question  posed 
west 

"Do  you  believe  that  the  family  bond  hae  grown 
stronger  here  than  it  was  out  there,  or  hae  it 
grown  looser?  In  what  way?'' 

Thia  question  aroused  shyness  in  the  parent*  often 
followed  by  mutual  glances  and  emiles.  Of  the  31 
families  to  whom  the  question  wae  put  in  Phase  II 
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45$  admitted  that  the  family  bond  was 
closer!  13$  said  that  they  had  come  to  rely 
more  upon  each  other  here  in  the  Netherlands; 
while  42$  did  not  express  their  feelings  on 
this  point,  or  else  did  not  do  so  clearly 
one  u/ay  or  the  other. 

2.3.2  Integration  in  a  social  communicative  pattern 

2. 3. 2.1  Contact_with_members_of _the  family ^friends 
and  acguaintanc es 

Table  4  lists  the  causes,  given  by  the  refu¬ 
gees  themselves,  for  their  not  feeling  at 
home  in  the  Netherlands. 

'Contact  with  others'  given  as  a  cause,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  the  highest  percentage,  regard¬ 
less  of  which  phase  is  considered.  For  Phases 
II,  III  and  IV  the  values  were  50$,  53$  and 
70$  respectively. 

The  category  named  by  us  'social  contact' 
covered  families  who  could  be  divided  into 
two  groups,  viz.,  those  who  missed  contact 
with  relatives,  friends  and  acquaintances  in 
the  land  they  had  fled,  and  those  who  felt 
they  had  insufficient  contact  with  people 
in  the  country  that  had  received  them.  For 
this  reason  it  was  ascertained  in  what  pro¬ 
portion  these  groups  formed  the  above  per¬ 
centages.  The  results  may  be  seen  in  table  5. 


Table  5 

$  of  those  families  stating 
lack  of  contact  as  cause 
for  not  feeling  et  home  in 
Neths.in  successive  phases 

II  III  IV 

(n^  »  15)  (nf  ■  16)  (nf  ■  7) 

(e)ceuee4contact 
with  people  out 
there  broken 

73$  38$  29$ 

(b jcauseieontact 
with  people  here 

,  ,  - 

27$  62$  71$ 
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(  Diagram  16  ) 

These  figures  show  clearly  that  as  time  pro¬ 
ceeds,  the  stated  causes  for  not  feeling  at 
home  shifted  in  emphasist  broken  contact 
with  people  out  .there  decreased;  insufficient 
contact  with  people  here  increased. 

The  gradual  with-drawal  of  contacts  previous¬ 
ly  sustained  with  people  out  there,  which 
took  place  simultaneously  with  the  increasing 
focussing  of  interest  on  contact  with  people 
of  the  new  environment  may,  we  believe,  serve 
as  a  reliable  index  for  the  progress  of  adap¬ 
tation,  particularly  at  the  level  of  inter¬ 
personal  communication  between  refugee  and 
autochtone. 

Ue  shall  return  later  to  the  theme  of  inter¬ 
personal  contact  between  refugee  and  autoch¬ 
thon,  viz.,  in  paragraphs  2. 3. 2. 3.  Since 
we  are  interested  here  in  contact  with 
relatives,  friends  and  acquaintances  in  In¬ 
donesia,  it  will  suffice  to  reproduce  some 
of  the  remarks  made  by  the  refugees. 

“I  often  feel  homesick . j  my  whole 

family  is  still  out  there". 

"My  mother  and  sisters  are  all  still  in  In¬ 
donesia.  I  feel  very  homesick;  especially 
in  moonlight."  [woman} 

"Oo  you  feel  at  home  here  in  Holland?" 

"  No,  I  don't.  I  haven't  got  my  family  here. 

If  they  were,  especially  my  mother,  I  would", 
[women} 

"tfe  mist  our  perente  and  relatione.  There  were 
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eleven  of  ue  when  we  were  still  out  there. 
Thst  longing  to  be  together  with  them  is 
so  strong." 

"ttfe  mice  contact  with  friends  and  acquain¬ 
tances.  " 

"That  friendly  contact  out  there  with  people 
you  knew,  you  don't  get  that  here." 

'•  Real,  trusted  friends!"jj3ointing  to  the 
mantelpiece  at  two  photographs  of  a  couple 
of  friends  left  behind  in  Indonesi^J 

"I  miss  my  circle  of  friends.  You're  a 
stranger  herej  you  haven't  grown  up  with 
the  others  here.  " 

"The  family!  I  don't  receive  any  more  letters 
from  Indonesia.  -That's  terrible...  'How 
are  they  getting  on' ,  I  keep  asking  myself". 

"Oh,  I've  got  my  mother  and  three  sisters 
all  living  here  in  the  same  street.  What 
more  could  you  want?" 

"I  do  get  homesick  now  and  again,  especially 
when  I  receive  a  letter  from  my  sister." 
TwomanJ . 

"I  miss  my  circle  friends  and  the  way  you 
could  just  drop  in  on  somebody.  Here  you 
only  have  your  own  family  and  the  news¬ 
paper."  £man] 

"I  miss  my  frionds  and  acquaintances  with 
whom  you  could  have  such  a  good  time." 

2. 3. 2. 2  Differences  between  ref ugee_and_autochthon 


Using  the  actual  remarks  made  by  the  refu¬ 
gees,  we  can  reproduce  their {general  opinion 
concerning  the  autochtonous  population^  as 
follows. 

'The  Dutch  here  are  certainly  friendly  and 
helpful,  but  8 ti 1 1  remain  a  little  distant. 
Their  association  with  us  is  not  free  and 
easy |  rather  somewhat  stiff  and  starched. 

They  feel  superior!  they  look  down  on  us. 

In  their  eyes  ws  are  a  lesser  sort  of  people, 
who  possess  few  abilities  and  are  lax.  Many 
are  badly  informed  about  who  we  actually  are 
or  what  ws  were  out  there.  They  think  that  we 
are  Indonesian  or  else  Ambonese,  that  ws 
lived  in  strew  huts,  thst  we  have  never  walked 
in  shoes  end  that  we  used  to  sleep  on  the 
ground* 
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ffiany  are  amazed  we  apeak  Dutch,  ie  are  not 
eeldom  looked  upon  ae  intruders,  who  make 
the  labour  market  difficult  for  the  people 
hare  and  for  whom  extra  taxes  have  to  be 
paid.  Some  consider  that  we  are  better  off 
than  they;  that  it's  easier  for  us  to  get 
something  done  by  the  Government,  like 
getting  a  house. ' 

'They're  freer  tban  we  are  in  their  relations 
with  others.  They  are  often  tactless  in  what 
they  say  and  sometimes  downright  rude.  They 
lack  courtesy,  especially  towards  women,  and 
their  lack  of  respect  for  superiors  is  very 
noticeable.  Whatever  they  think  and  feel,  they 
say  out  loud,  while  we  conceal  it  all;  it's 
part  of  our  Eastern  mentality,  I  suppose.  They 
are,  however,  less  easily  hurt  than  we  are; 
and  not  so  quick-tempered.  We  seem  to  leave 
them  quite  indifferent.  When  it  com.es  to 
money,  they're  calculating  and  mBan.  They 
have  the  attitude  ofi  'each  for  himeelf  and 
God  for  us  alll  'Thriftiness  and  a  passion 
for  saving  is  more  in  their  line.  They're 
prepared  to  spend  a  lot  on  clothes  and 
luxuries,  but  little  on  food.  They  are  less 
hospitable  than  we. ' 

The  above  remarks  were  obtained  in  answer  to 
two  conversation  theme  questions,  namelyi 
"What  is  your  opinion  of  the  people  here?"  and 
"What  do  people  here  think  of  the  Indonesian 
Dutch?"  It  proved  to  be  impracticable  to 
limit  thos e  that  were  questioned  to  this  first 
conversational  topic.  Many  came  up  directly 
with  answers  that  fitted  the  second  one,  which 
had  not  even  been  put  to  them  ae  yet.  This  fact 
points  to  the  great  sensitivity  on  the  part 
of  these  refugees  for  the  autochthon? e  opinion 
and  attitude  concerning  them.  This  sensitivity 
is  seen  yet  more  clsarly  in  the  considerable 
number  of  families  that  spontaneously  said  that 
the  Dutchman  felt  himeelf  superior  and  was 
very  overweening  in  his  Judgment  of  them. 

Diagram  17  which  tells  us  something  of  the  wey  in 
which  the  refugee  experiences  the  relationship 
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between  himself  and  the  autochthon,  leaves  no 
doubt  of  the  refugees'  feeling  of  inferiority. 

(  Diagram  1?  ) 

The  fact  that  these  refugees  are  handicapped 
by  this  idea  of  being  inferior  with  respect 
to  the  autochthon,  also  becomes  apparent  from 
measurable  data  we  were  able  to  collect. 

For  these,  the  interviewed  person  was  asked 
to  indicate  on  the  interval  scale  how  favourable 
or  unfavourable  his  opinions  were  about 
'people  here'  and  how  he  thought  he  was  re¬ 
garded  by  the  'people  here'.  The  results  of 
these  quantitative  evaluations  for  each  of  the 
four  phases  of  the  investigation  are  illustrated 
in  diagram  18*. 

(  Diagram  18  ) 

The  harm  inflicted  upon  our  Indonesian  Dutch 
by  the  historical  developments  within  the 
Indonesian  community,  and  which  became  mani¬ 
fest  in  the  Indo-European  Movement,  has  been 
so  deeply  engraved  into  their  attitudes  that  it 
probably  will  not  be  effaced  within  their 
lifetimes.  They  came  to  the  Netherlands  fully 
expecting  the  Dutch  to  be  no  different  from 
those  they  knew  in  the  Dutch  Community  in 
Indonesia?  and  that  they  would  be  looked 
down  upon  as  an  inferior  kind  of  people, 
just  as  had  been  the  cose  over  there. 

The  bars  of  the  diagram  give  the  average  value, 
calculated  for  those  people  who  gave  their 
evaluation  both  with  respect  to  a)  and  b).  The 
aignif icanceB  ware  determined  by  the  Vilcoxon 
signed  rank  test. 

The  possibility  of  the  scores  showing  a  systematic 
course  was  examined  in  two  ways.  Neither  gave  a 
aignificant  result. 
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From  some  of  their  remarks,  however,  this  proved 

not  to  be  as  bad  as  they  had  expected. 

"That  attitude  of  looking  down  on  us  is  not  so  hate¬ 
ful  as  it  was  over  there*. 

Nevertheless,  the  notion  of  being  inferior  to  the 
white  (Dutchman  with  his  West  European  manners  and 
of  being  regarded  as  inferior  remained.  Throughout 
all  those  years  in  Indonesia  it  was  as  if  it  had 
grown  as  a  flsace  before  his  eyes,  colouring  all 
his  views  about  the  Outchman.  In  addition,  every 
noticed  difference  of  behavioui  and  ideas  was 
syncretically  geared  to  the  difference  in  pigmen¬ 
tation  that  existed  between  the  refugee  and  the 
Dutch.  His  dusky  skin  was  the  most  tangible  con¬ 
firmation  of  his  ingrained  conviction  that  he  was 
regarded  by  the  West  European,  and  especially  by 
the  Dutch,  as  an  inferior  kind  of  human  being. 

Although  the  Dutchman's  behaviour  and  conduct  in 
the  Netherlands  seemed  to  underline  this  idea  of 
inferiority  less  saliently  than  ithe  same  did  in 
Indonesia,  the  notion  itself  was  still  held. 

The  fact  that  the  idea  of  inferiority  was  less 
sharply  accentuated  in  the  Netherlands  than  had 
been  the  case  out  there,  is  a  factor  that  has 
most  probably  influenced  thB  favourable  appreciation 
of  the  antochthcrous  people's  behaviour  in  the  new  milieu. 
In ‘spite  of  this  notion  of  being  inferior  —  or  perhaps, 
because  of  it,  —  there  existed  among  the  Indonesian 
Dutch  unmistakably  the  need  to  adopt  the  behaviour, 
customs  and  habits  of  the  Outch,  or  to  put  it  more 
accurately,  they  wished  to  be  accepted  as  people 
who  have  enjoyed  a  Western  education.  No  wonder 
they  were  upset  when  they  noticed  amazement,  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Dutch  people  in  Holland,  about  the  fact 
that  they  spoke  Dutch,  that  they  were  neither  In¬ 
donesian  nor  Ambonsse  end  that  they  had  never  walked 
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barefooted,  slept  on  the  ground  or  lived 
in  straw  huts. 

The  fact  that  the  Outch  satisfied  the  re¬ 
fugees'  picture  of  a  Ulest-European  civili¬ 
sation  may  be  viewed  as  a  second  factor  -next 
to  the  comparatively  lets  haughty  attitude 
of  the  Dutch  in  the  Netherlands-  whichcon- 
tributed  to  the  refugees'  rather  favourable 
opinion  about  the  Dutch  uiho  live  in  Holland. 

It  seems  very  likely  that  both  these  factors  did 
play  a  considerable  part  in  the  process  of 
adaptation. 

Let  us  return  to  diagram  17,  which  requires 
our  attention  for  two  further  reasons.  From 
it  uie  see  that  the  friendliness  and  helpfulness 
of  Outch  people  was  remarked  upon  by  20%  of 
the  refugees  in  Phase  I,  while  in  Phases  II 
and  III  only  20%  of  the  families  did  so.  UJe 
consider  that  this  may  be  ascribed  to  three 
circumstances.  There  is,  first  of  all,  the 
particular  benevolence  and  care  shown  by  the 
Dutch  Government  in  the  reception  and 
housing  of  the  refugees,  for  which  they 
generally  expressed  appreciation,  at  any 
rate  in  Phase  I.  Secondly,  it  is  worth  con¬ 
sidering  that  the  porter  who  offered  to  carry 
the  refugees'  luggage  was  a  white  Outchman, 
as  was  the  busdriver  who  took  them  to  the 
reception  centre.  In  Indonesia  it  was  inheard 
of  that  these  jobs  should  be  carried  out  by 
anyone  other  than  the  native  coolie,  who 
wae  inferior  to  the  Indonesian-Dutch  as  far 
as  social  status  went.  Wan y  were  so  put  out  by 
this  switch  of  circumstances,  that  they 
could  not  find  it  in  themselves  to  accept  the 
offer  of  the  Dutch  porter.  Those  that  did, 


often  paid  exceptionally  high  tips,  according 
to  Dutch  standards,  in  return  for  this  service. 
As  a  third  reason  for  the  friendliness  and 
helpfulness  of  the  Dutch  so  frequently  alluded 
to  in  Phase  I,  they  pointed  to  o  factor  al¬ 
ready  discussed  by  us,  namely  that  they  had 
been  agreeably  surprised  about  the  compara¬ 
tively  less  haughty  attitude  of  the  Dutch¬ 
man  in  Holland  which  was  especially  marked 
'by  force  of  contrast'  in  the  first  phase. 

A  second  phenomenon  seen  in  diagram  17  and 
requiring  our  attention  is  what  we  should 
call  nuanced  mode  of  expression.  By  this  we 
mean  that  to  certain  questions  the  reaction 
is  not,  for  example!  'the  Dutch  are  like 
this',  or,  'the  Dutch  think  that  about  us, 
but!  'it  depends  who  you're  dealing  with; 
what  sort  of  position  he  has;  or  what  part 
of  the  country  you  live  in'  .  Ule  see  in  the 
diagram  that  the  percentage  of  families  that 
express  themselves  in  this  conditional  way 
increases  as  we  proceed  from  Phase  I  to 
Phase  IV.  In  this  increase  we  presume  to 
have  an  index  fb'r  thB  progress  of  adaptation 
by  these  refugees. 

A  phenomenon  analogous  to  the  one  discuased 
above  is  that  of  extenuating  c i_r m s t a nc e s^. 

Ills  mean  by  this  that  the  refugee  extenuates 
the  behaviour  of  the  autochthon  which  he 
considers  reprehensible  by  making  out  that 
the  autochthon  is  not  to  blame.  Ule  shall 
return  to  this  phenomenon  when  discussing 
the  evaluation  of  Dutch  hospitality. 


It  is  now  important  to  consider  what  jinfor- 
mation  about  the  new  environment  was  given 
and  through  which  channels  this  information 
reached  the  refugees.  As  is  often  the  case 
with  negative  attitudes,  the  persistency  with 
which  they  are  held  depends  on  wrong  or  in¬ 
sufficient  knowledge  about  the  psychological 
object  to  which  these  attitudes  refer. 
Unfortunately  we  do  not  possess  sufficient 
data  for  udl-founded  answers  to  both  these 
questions. 
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But  for  one  exception,  ell  the  families  of 
our  investigation  arrived  by  boat  in  the 
Netherlands.  During  the  journey  they  had 
been  instructed  by  repatriation  officials 
about  the  conditions  of  life  and  work  in  the 
Nethed  ands.  The  instruction  continued  for 
the  few  days  that  the  refugees  spent  in  the 
socalled  reception  centres.  Once  they  had 
moved  to  a  government-contracted  boarding 
house,  it  was  the  so-called  contact-off icer 
and  the  social  worker  that  could  be  consulted 
as  the  official  sources  of  information. 

The  Dutch  population  too  was  repeatedly  kept 
informed,  via  the  press  and  the  radio,  about 
the  living  conditions  of  the  Indonesian 
Dutch,  about  their  flight  to  and  their 
rehabilitation  in  the  Netherlands  and 
about  ways  in  which  one  might  lend  a  hel¬ 
ping  hand,  both  by  one's  attitude  and  by 
actual  assistance,  in  building  up  a  new 
eeistence..  In  spite  of  this,  many  remained 
ignorant,  distrustful  and  only  passively 
benevolent,  moreover,  one  was  little  put 
out  by  these  people,  characterized  by 
their  Eaatern  pliability  and  consequently, 
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easily  forgot  the  very  tragic  circumstances 
which  encompassed  them  through  no  fault  of 
their  ouin.  Lack  of  reliable  data  does  not 

allow  us  to  be  more  precise  about  the  in¬ 
struction  given  to  both  the  refugee  and  to 

the  autochton  receiving  him.  Let  us  limit 
ourselves,  therefore,  to  the  data  concerning 
the  channels  through  u/hich  our  refugees  re¬ 
ceived  information  about  their  new  milieu. 
These  data  were  answers  to  the  conversation 
topic  question,  posed  only  in  Phase  I,  "If 
you  want  to  know  how  things  are  done  here, 
how  do  you  find  out?  (for  example!  in  order 
to  find  work}  where  you  can  buy  things  cheap¬ 
est?  what  you  have  to  be  careful  about  when 
you  meet  people  here?  etc. ) m  The  reactions 
of  those  who  were  interviewed,  while  they 
were  living  in  a  boarding  house  together 
with  their  fellows,  are  arranged  according 
to  the  proportion  of  their  frequency  in 
table  6. 

Table  6 


Information  about  the  new  milieu 
received  vias 

%  families 
(nf  =  35) 

Boarding  house  guests)  especially 

those  longer  resident  in  the  Neths. 

73 

Owner  of  boarding  house 

22 

family  members  in  the  Netherlands 

19 

Ccntact-of f icer 

16 

Social  worker 

11 

Dutch  acquaintances 

8 

The  newspaper 

8 

Labour  exchange  (with  regard  to  work) 

8 
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easily  forgot  the  very  tragic  circumstances 
which  encompassed  them  through  no  fault  of 
their  ou/n.  Lack  of  reliable  data  does  not 

allow  us  to  be  more  precise  about  the  in¬ 
struction  given  to  both  the  refugee  and  to 

the  autochton  receiving  him.  Let  us  limit 
ourselves,  therefore,  to  the  data  concerning 
the  channels  through  which  our  refugees  re¬ 
ceived  information  about  their  new  milieu. 
These  data  were  answers  to  tho  conversation 
topic  question,  posed  only  in  Phase  I,  "I.f 
you  want  to  know  how  things  are  done  here, 
how  do  you  find  out?  (for  examples  in  order 
to  find  work}  where  you  can  buy  things  cheap¬ 
est;  what  you  have  to  be  careful  about  when 
you  meet  people  here;  etc.  )v  The  reactions 
of  those  who  were  interviewed,  while  they 
were  living  in  a  boarding  house  together 
with  their  fellows,  are  arranged  according 
to  the  proportion  of  their  frequency  in 
table  6. 

Table  fi 


Information  about  the  new  milieu 
received  via: 

%  families 
(nf  =  35) 

Boarding  house  guests!  especially 
those  longer  resident  in  the  Naths. 

73 

Owner  of  boarding  house 

22 

Family  members  in  the  Netherlands 

19 

Ccrtact-of  f  icer 

16 

Social  worker 

11 

Dutch  acquaintances 

8 

The  newspaper 

B 

Labour  exchange  (with  regard  to  work) 

8 
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73$  of  the  families,  thus  said  that  they 
sought  their  information  about  the  new  milieu 
from  fellow  refugees.  Organised  contacts  with 
the  contact  officer  or/and  the  social  worker 
ware  counted  as  information  sources  by  only 
seven,  or  20$,  of  the  families. 

These  data  indicate  that  this  information, 
in  Phase  I,  was  obtained  mainly  through  in¬ 
formal  channels  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
instruction  they  received  was  thus  seen  in  a 
biased  way.  They  also  support  the  argument 
that  the  coming  into  being  of  the  informal 
channels  lies  in  the  common  cultural  back¬ 
ground  and  shared  fortunes  of  informer  and 
informant  as  well  as  in  their  living  to¬ 
gether  at  close  quarters  in  the  same 
boarding  house,  village  or  town. 

If  what  the  refugees  told  us  about  their  sources 
of  information  was  correct  -  and  there  was 
enough  reason  to  presume  this-  then  the 
fact  that  about  3/4  of  the  families  of  our 
investigation  obtained  their  information  from 
fellow  refugees,  implies  an  unfortunate 
increase  in  the  likelihood  of  generating, 
maintaining,  impregnating  and  collectivizing 
an  unfavourable  attitude-pattern,  which 
through  its  negativism,  might  hamper  the 
adaptation  of  the  immigrant.  To  what  extent 
this  was  actually  the  case,  could  not  be  as¬ 
certained. 

Ule  paid  special  attention  to  this  point  only 
because  it  seems  worth  posing  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  instruction  programme,  thought 
out  on  paper,  corresponds  to  what  the  immig¬ 
rants  spontaneously  do  out  of  their  need  to 
find  their  feet  in  that  strange  milieu  which 
initially  shows  such  an  indistinct  structure. 
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Great  is  the  difference  found  by  the  refugeee 
hospitality  [of  their  own  people 


between  the 


in  Indonesia  and  that  of  the  people  in  their 
new  fatherland,  the  Dutch.  And  this  difference 
remains  considerable  right  up  into  the  fourth 
phase  of  the  investigation,  as  diagram  19  shows. 

(  Diagram  19  ) 


On  the  subject  of  hospitality  remarks  were 

made  in  the  following  straini 

'Out  there  people  are  far  more  hospitable 
than  here.  They  never  think  of  offering  you 
anything  straightaway  here,  and  you  can  be 
standing  talking  for  an  hour  without  being 
offered  anything  to  drink.  They're  mean  here} 
saving  is  their  main  concern!  with  us  it's 
food.  And  if  they  do  offer  you  something, 
it' 8  as  if  they're  thinkingi  that's  costing 
me  so  much.  Whatever  you  dn  get  is  measured 
out,  and  then  it's  a  cup  of  tea  or  something; 
the  hostess  goes  round  with  a  tin  of  biscuits, 
which  afterwards  disappears  into  the  cupboard 
again.  Some  people  ask  you,  "How  many  potatoes 
will  you  want",  because  they  think  it's  a 
shams  to  have  to  throw  anything  away.  It's  all 
bo  proper  here  and  if  you  give  anything  they 
expect  it  from  you  in  return.  If  you  want  to 
go  and  see  them  you  have  to  make  an  appointment 
first;  if  you  arrive  uninvited  you're  stared  at 
in  an  unwelcoming  way.' 

'If  a  guest  did  not  stay  for  a  meal  in  Indo¬ 
nesia  it  was  usually  taken  as  an  insult.  UJs 
always  cooked  plenty,  so  thot  one  or  two 
unexpected  guests  could  also  partake  of  a 
full  meal.  We  appreciated  it  if  he  took  e 
helping  from  every  dish  we  put  before  him;  this 
was  a  sure  sign  he  felt  at  home.  But  here 
you're  left  standing  at  the  door  if  you 
call  on  someone. ' 

The  eharp  contrast  drawn  by  the  refugees  be¬ 
tween  hospitality  in  Indonesia  and  hospitality 
here,  seems  to  us  to  heve  erisen  from  loss 
of  contact  with  others,  who  could  satisfy  both 
the  need  to  fit  into  a  wider  social  pattern 
and  vegetal  hedonistic  needs. 

However,  their  own  inability  to  establish 
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contacts  with  the  autochtons  -  resulting  from 
their  feeling  of  inferiority  as  discussed 
above  -  also  appears  to  have  contributed 
towards  their  finding  fault  with  Dutch  hospi¬ 
tality. 

is  shall  discuss  the  above  mentioned  inability 
when  considering  the  subject,  'contact  with 
people  from  the  receiving  country'  (2. 3. 2. 3). 

The  often  acutely  felt  limitation  of  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  living  to  which  they jwere  forced  by 
their  new  circumstances,  leads  some  refugees 
to  plead  extenuating  circumstances  for  the 
hospitality  of  the  autochtons,  which  he 
considers  reprehensible.  In  Phases  I  and  II  together 
there  were  seven  different  families  that  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  in  these  words! 

’The  people  here  earn  less|  nor  do  they  have 
any  extra  earnings.  They  are  not  able  to 
employ  any  servants,  as  we  were  in  Indonesia 
and  so  they  have  to  do  all  the  housework  them¬ 
selves.  ' 

The  lowered  standard  of  living  leads  some  to 
go  further  than  pleading  extenuating  circum¬ 
stances.  Both  in  Phase  I  and  in  Phase  II,  in 
fact,  four  different  families  arrived  at  what 
we  should  call  hetero-social_identity_exgerience. 

By  this  we  mean  that  one  has  oneself  admitted 
of  adopting  from  the  autochton  soma  charateristic , 
previously  considered  reprehensible.  U/e  con¬ 
sider  this  hetero-social  identity  experience 
as  an  index  of  the  progress  of  adaptation, 
especially  at  the  level  of  practical  conduct. 

They  saidi  *  Ufa  are  also  starting  to  be  more 
careful  about  our  money }  in  the  end  we'll  be 
just  like  the  people  here'.Q.e.  less  hospi¬ 
table?} 

It  would  seem  thet  the  breaking  down  of  pre¬ 
judices  or,  if  one  prefers,  the  mildness  in 
Judging  others,  is  promoted  when  the  judgers 


so 

are  forced  to  Hue  in  the  same  materiel 
circumetancea  ae  those  who  are  judged. 

Having  discussed  the  refugee's  opinion  of 
the  autochton  in  general ,  me  shall  now  examine 
which  differences  exist  for  him  between 
there  and  here  with  respect  to  certain  groups 
of  persons  in  particular. 


Concerning  the | bBhavlour  of  Dutch  children  [ 
the  following  remarks  were  made. 

'The  children  here  are  much  freer  in  their 
behaviour  and  way  of  talking.  They  are  bolder 
than  our  children,  who  are  sh^  and  reticent," 
especially  towards  strangers.  And  that  bold¬ 
ness  is  sooner  impudence  than  courageousneea. 
They  speak  to  you  as  if  they  were  an  equal; 
they're  always  ready  to  answer  back;  and  they 
don't  take  punishment  without  protesting. 

They  are  very  forward,  almost_ impertinent ;  they 
often  use  coarse  language"and  are  rough'and 
wild  in  their  behaviour. ' 

'Dutch  children  are,  however,  much  more  inde¬ 
pendent  than  oure.  They've  got  much  more  life 
andepirit  in  them  and  have  an  opinion_of  their 
own.  They  ask  everything  about  everything  and 
are  'knowledgeable'  at  an  early  age'.Qi.e. 
where  sexual  matters  are  concerned.^ 

If  we  classify  the  behaviour  of  Dutch  children 
according  to  the  two  characterictics  noted  by 
the  refugees,  we  see  that  it  io  especially  the 
'Impertinent  forwardness'  of  these  children 
that  is  most  marked;  this  contrasting  with  the 
'shy  reticence'  of  their  own  children.  The 
second  noted  charataristic  is  the  'indepen¬ 
dence'  and  'individual  opinion'  of  the  Outch 
children. 
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n 

I 

f=38 

II 

n^,*35 

III 

np=30 

I V 

n^.*  1  2 

Freer,  not  shy,  greater 
boldness,  more  impudent 
ruder,  wild. 

74$ 

83$ 

8  7$ 

100$ 

Wore  independent?  own 
opinion 

8$ 

37$ 

33$ 

33$ 

Our  children  copy  (all) 
that 

8$ 

8$ 

18$ 

8$ 

Uiheroas  the  excessive  boldness  of  Dutch  youth 
u/as  deplored  by  the  majority  olFttvi'efugees ,  their 
independence  uias  praised  and  usually  because 
it  was  a  quality  which  was  most  useful,  if 
not  essential,  in  fighting  one’s  way  in  that  • 
unrelenting  Dutch  society. 

"I  prefer  the  Dutch  way  of  behaviour  for  this 
country?  they  *the  children  need  it  they're 
to  live  here  later". 

Some  one  else  remarkedi 

"I  think  that  independence  is  excellent  for 
life  here?  just  look  and  sbb  in  what  sur¬ 
roundings  the  children  here  have  to  live". 

The  drop  in  the  standard  of  living  and  tlie 
great  difficulties  met  with  in  recovering 
the  original . standard  in  the  Netherlands, 
contributed  -  es  did  the  pleading  of  ex¬ 
tenuating  circumstances  for  Dutch  hospitality 
-  towards  the  planing  down  of  rough  edges  in 
the  negative  attitude,  which  existed  with 
respect  to  the  social  aspects  of  the  new  milieu. 
The  criticism  of  the  behaviour  of  Dutch  youth 
was  definitely  neither  purely  favourable,  nor 
purely  unfavourable.  Boldness  and  independence 
were  advantageous  in  many  respects  for  without 
these  the  chance  of  a  reasonable  existence  in 
the  Netherlands  was  considered  small.  The. 
disadvantages,  however,  had  become  equally 


felt,  for  not  infrequently  was  one  insulted 

by  the  Dutch  youth  calling  out  "black  nigger" 

or  "chin-chin-ohinaman"  or  something  similar. 

Moreover  the  refugee  children  soon  ccpfcd  these 

qualities,  thus  creating  special  problems  for 

their  parents  in  their  upbringing. 

"My  children  have  become  so  pert  here.  My 
second  child  talks  nineteen  to  the  dozen. 

They've  picked  up  such  a  lot  here.  They've 
become  so  free  and  3lso  ruder  and  more  dis¬ 
obedient".  ' 

"Whilst  they're  small  that  independence  is  all 
well  and  good}  but  during  puberty  it  makes  things 
difficult". 

That  the  immigrants'  attitudes  to  the  behaviour 
of  Dutch  children  were  neither  purely  positive 
or  negative  appeared  not  only  from  the  way  they 
spoke  about  those  children,  but  also  became 
evident  from  the  difficulties  some  had  in  in¬ 
dicating  their  opinions  on  the  interval  scale 
-  especially  in  the  latter  phas®  of  the  inves¬ 
tigation  -  and  from  the  conditions  they  madB 
if  and  when  they  could  be  persuaded  to  express 
themselves. 

"If  I  think  especially  of  independence,  then 
like  this". 

[adjusting  pointers  to] +1  for  there  and  ♦  3 
for  here. 

"As  far  os  behaviour  towards  others  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it's  like  this", 

Adjusting  pointers  toj +3  for  there  and  -2 
for  here. 

"It's  ever  so  difficult,  isn't  it?  Out  there 
they  live  in  such  different  circumstances. 

Here  mors  independently.  That's  a  good  thing 
though!  But  because  of  that  independence  they 
also  give  a  lot  of  mouth  to  their  parents. 
Difficult,  you  know,  to  show  that  on  the  little 
scale.  There  are  so  many  different  factors.  You 
can't  group  them  all  together  undBr  the  same 
heading" 

Diagram  20  shows  the  evaluations  in  the  first 
three  phases  of  the  behaviour  of  the  children 
out  there  andof tisir  behaviour  here. 


(  Diagram  20  ) 
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It  is  conspicuous  in  this  diagram  how  the 
evaluation  of  Outch  children's  behaviour  falls. 

IDs  cannot  ignore  the  possibility  that  this  phe¬ 
nomenon  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  refugee's 
ou/n  children  rapidly  seemed  to  adopt  the 
behaviour  of  Outch  children,  thus  making  their 
parents  more  inclined  to  look  on  the  gloomy 
side  of  this  'new  style'  in  the  bringing  up 
of  their  children.  We  should  consider  moreover 
the  general  emergency  situation  in  u/hich  the 
parQnts  were  placed,  and  which  disrupted  their 
composedness  and  increased  their  irritability, 
especially  during  their  stay  in  a  contracted 
boarding  house,  where  one  was  excessively  anxious 
not  to  disturb  other  families  or  to  quarrel 
with  them. 

Ufe  shall  return  later  to  thB  question  of  the 
quicker  adaptation  of  the  children,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  parents,  to  the  new  way  of  life. 


How  immigrants  looked  upon  thejrelation  between 
parents  and  their  childrerj,  and  in  what  way 
these  differed  from  what  they  were  accustomed 
to  in  Indonesia,  is  shown  by  the  following  compo¬ 
site  picture  of  remarks  gathered  together  during 
the  interviews. 

•They  are  so  UDBMDM, R8S)  about  their  children. 

That' 8  how  you  gst  a  daughter  having  to  leave 
the  home  when  she  gets  married  and  the  parents 
thsmselvas,  when  they've  grown  old,  are  put 
into  a  home.  It's  different  in  Indonesia!  there 
Granny  has  to  come  and  live  in  the  home  of  one 
of  her  children. 

The  children  are  Igss.CUD.sffcBEI  ailowad-to-QQ 

StiiE- SSS.S2X*  i2!iJD2£S.Si225.i2.£4g&$.t&*& 

®r®  !3D$.i0$8.iDS.»lll**  l»*t  they  dir 
Bftop  house.  .In  this  way  they  do  become  iQdfBtQ"* 

0!Qt~89CUtt«, 
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On  tha  one  hand  this  is  a  good  thing,  because 
life  is  hard  here.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  many  disadvantages)  ju3t  listen  to  the 
language  they  use  uihen  speaking  to  their 
parents!  And  how  often  don't  you  read  in nthe 
papers  that  children  have  been  drowned  or 
run  over! 

'Perhaps  this  unconcern  on  tha  part  of  the  pa¬ 
rents,  and  the  way  they  leave  the  children  to 
their  own  devices  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
wife  has  to  do  all  the  housekeeping  herself) 
she  just  hasn't  the  time  tn  keep  herself  con¬ 
stantly  occupied  with  her  children. 

Over  hera  ifee^_gather_rgund_the_f ir a  more  in 
a  family  circle,  they  play  indoor  games  to¬ 
gether,  go  out  together  for  walks  or  cycle 
rides ' 

'The  parents  hare  teach  their  children  to  keep 
their  eyes  open  and  explain  anything  the  child 
wants  to  know.  But  if  they  want  something 
they  don't  get  their  own  way  as  easily  as  our 
children.  The  relationship  between  parents  and 
children  is  more  _fri  end  1^  here,  m  _Cjiy.1iUVi. 

Ilia  assert  our  authority  more  and  gunish  more 
severely,  llle  ffare  up  at  children;  weTre  quick¬ 
tempered.  Parents  hare  talk  more  with  their 
children.  Perhaps  that's  better)  in  this  way 
children  remain  more  open  towards  you,  while  if 
you  treat  them  harshly,  they  become  frightened 
of  you' . 

'The  mathod  of  punishing  is  different  here  than 
in  Indonesia.  The  punish  more  mildly  and  give 
fewer  corporal  punishments,  for  example,  stan¬ 
ding  in  the  corner ,  writing  lines ,  not  playing 
outside,  no  pocket  money,  a  week  without  going 
to  the  pictures,  going  to  bed  without  a  meal. 

We  would  never  do  that,  sending  a  child  to  bed 
without  his  meal;  that's  cruel.  iUe'd  rather 
give  a  good  smacking,  so  that  at  least  they'd 
be  afraid  of  doing  it  again.  Ule're  more  heavy 
handed)  hers  they'll  talk  to  a  child.  Many 
parents  out  there  hod  a  special  cans' . 

An  attempt  to  put  into  order  the  variety  of  ex¬ 
pressions  under  a  f gw  headings  and  to  determine 
their  proportional  weight  resulted  in  tabel  8. 
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Table  8 

I  II  III 

nf=39  nfs29  nfs2? 

1.  Towards  the  children  un¬ 
concerned}  left  to  f iqht 
their  9!FI!  battles,  run  af¬ 
ter  them  less,  leave  them 
to  their  own  devices. 

62#  66#  85# 

2.  Gather  moro  round  the  fire¬ 
side}  do' more  1  ogelFier*  with 
children. 

1 8#  0#  0# 

3.  Mors  friendly,  more  chummy 
in  association  with  chi!-- 
dron)  do  not  assert  author¬ 
ity  so  much}  punish  differ¬ 
ently 

13#  28#  11# 

a.  'Extenuating  circumstances' 

b.  'Hetero-social  identity  ex¬ 
perience' 

0#  0#  1 5# 

0#  0#  1 5# 

for  the  immigrant,  forwardness  and  independence 
uiere  conspicuous  attributes  in  the  behaviour 
of  Dutch  children,  while  in  the  case  of  the 
parents  they  noticed  especially  that  they 
left  their  children  to  their  own  devices  and 
to  fight  the^r  own  battles,  thus  fostering 
their  independence.  This  'method  of  upbringing' 
was  so  incompatible  with  the  immigrant's  own 
experience  os  a  child  ond  with  his  own  and 
others'  behaviour  as  a  parent  in  Indonesia, 
that  it  long  remained  in  full  relief  in  the 
refugee's  field  of  perception.  In  Indonesia 
there  was  usually  a  woman  to  look  after  the 
child,  protect  it  from  the  danger  of  traffic 
and  of  its  own  mischief,  Many  had  their  own 
compound,  which  gave  children  enough  space 
to  use  up  surplus  artery  while  allowing  the  nanny 
to  koop  an  eye  on  them  and  tighten  the  reins 
immediatly  should  she  find  Lt  necessary. 
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Table  8 

I  II  III 

nf =  39  nf=29  nf=27 

1.  Towards  the  children  un- 
concernedj  left  to  fiqht 
their  own  battles,  run  af- 
tar  them  less,  leave  them 
to  their  own  devices. 

62$  66$  85$ 

2.  Gather  mores  round  tho  fire¬ 
side?  do  more  "together”  with 
children. 

1 8$  0$  0$ 

3.  Wore  friendly,  more  chummy 
in  association  with  chil¬ 
dren;  do  not  assert  author- 
ity  so  much;  gunish  differ¬ 
ently 

13$  28$  11$ 

a.  'Extenuating  circumstances' 

b.  'Hetero-social  identity  ex¬ 
perience' 

0$  0$  1 5$ 

0$  0$  1 5$ 

Tor  the  immigrant,  forwardness  and  independence 

t% 

were  conspicuous  attributes  in  tha  behaviour 
of  Dutch  children,  while  in  the  cose  of  the 
parents  they  noticed  especially  that  they 
left  their  children  to  their  own  devices  and 
to  fight  the4r  own  battles,  thus  fostering 
thair  independence.  This  'method  of  upbringing' 
was  so  incompatible  with  the  immigrant's  own 
experience  as  a  child  and  with  his  own  and 
others'  behaviour  as  a  parent  in  Indonesia, 
that  it  long  remained  in  full  relief  in  the 
refugee's  field  of  perception.  In  Indonesia 
there  was  usually  a  woman  to  look  after  the 
child,  protect  it  from  the  danger  of  traffic 
and  of  its  own  mischief.  Wan y  had  their  own 
compound,  which  gave  children  enough  space 
to  use  up  surplus  enery  while  allowing  the  nanny 
to  ksup  an  aye  cn  them  and  tighten  the  reins 
immedintly  should  sha  find  it  necessary. 
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ft  second  reason  why  the  Dutch  method  of  up¬ 
bringing  made  such  an  impression,  has  been 
named  in  the  discussion  about  the  behaviour 
of  Outch  children.  In  fact,  it  was  not  infre¬ 
quently  brought  home  to  the  immigrant  how 
hurtful  children's  outspokenness,  the  outcome 
of  'free'  upbringing  could  be. 

A  third  reason  why  this  upbringing  remained 
in  full  relief  is  the  immigrant's  field 
of  perception  is  the  fact  that  he  regarded 
it  as  the  way  'par  excellence'  to  equip  his 
children  u/ith  greater  independence.-  He  regarded 
this  independence  as  essential  for  his  child¬ 
ren,  who  would  have  to  live  and  assert  themselves 
in  the  unrelenting  Dutch  society,  as  he  him¬ 
self  had  found  by  experience. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  in  Phase  III, 
about  two  years  after  the  date  of  arrival, 

15$  of  the  refugee  families  pleaded  extenuating 
circumstances  for  the  methods  of  upbringing 
used  by  Dutch  parents,-  and  were  led  to  a 
so  called  hetero-social  identity  experience  . 

Both  appeared  to  arise  from  experiencing  for 
themselves  the  situation  in  which  Dutch 
parents  -  especially  the  mother  -  were  placed. 

Some  examples  may  illustrate  thisi 

"They[=  Dutch  parents]  allow  their  children 
much  more  freedom.  U/e've  come  to  do  that  much 
more  ourselves.  They  go  to  school  and  to  the 
shops  on  their  own.  That's  because  you  haven't 
got  any  time  to  go  with  them  here.-  In  Indonesia 
the  wife  always  had  time  enough,  because  of 
the  servant,1' 

"They  leave  the  children  to  fight  their  own 
battles  here. • They ' ve  got  to  play  in  the  street! 
but  really  there's  no  other  place  for  themi 
there  are  no  gardens,  no  play-rooms.  Out  there, 
if  children  played  in  the  streets  they  were  reg¬ 
arded  as  street-Araba.  But  by  now  we  think 
nothing  of  it  if  our  children  play  in  the  street. 
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The  children  themselves  want  to  and  besides 
the  fresh  air  is  good  for  them.  They've  got 
to  become  independent." 

"Here  thayj=the  children]  are  left  more  to 
their  own  devices}  they  have  to  stick  up  for 
themselves.  Mothers  are  far  too  busy  here  and 
are  afraid  their  houses  will  get  dirtied. 

My  wife  is  beginning  to  be  like  that  herself 
and  says*  'Come  on,  out  you  go,  you're 
making  ths  place  dirty!" 

She  [=  my  wifq)  is  adopting  everything  they  do 
here.  But  it's  inpossible  not  to." 

"Over  there  they  leave  everything  to  the  servants. 
That's  not  a  good  thing,  though.  I  believe  that 
you  can't  begin  early  enough  making  your 
children  independent.  I  think  this  because 
we  [=parents]  have  learnt  too  little  of  it 
and  have  therefore  retained  that  feeling  of 
inferiority.  That's  why  I  let  my  children 
do  all  sorts  of  things  themselves." 

These  remarks  demonstrate  not  only  that  the 
refugee  begins  to  excuse  thu  authochton's 
conduct  as  soon  os  he  is  placed  in  the 
same  material  circumstances,  but  also  that 
he  has  adopted  a  mode  of  behaviour  from  the 
autachton,  a  phenomenon  referred  to  previous¬ 
ly  as  hetero-social  identity  experience. 

Diagram  21  shows  the  evaluations  of  the  relations 
betwoon  parents  and  children  in  the  successive 
phases. 


(  Diagram  21  ) 


On  the  whole  a  favourable  opinion  is  given 
about  the  way  one  is  treated  in  Dutch 


shopS.  In  Phase  I,  72$  of  the  40  families 
expressed  themselves  in  words  to  his  effect! 


'You're  served  here  in  a  more  friendly, 
polite  and  obliging  way  tfian"ou£~€fiere.  Hgre 
ERey "come  an3”ii£’you"If  they  can  JwiP  you, 
and  they'll  show  all  sorts  "of  things.  Over 
here  it' s  the”cusE3mir*ERa€^s~rI jfn7 

In  ordei  to  have  time  for  more  important 


questions,  the  interviewed  refugees  were  not 
asked  to  express  in  words  how  they  were 
treated  in  shops  in  the  latter  phases  of  the 
investigation,  It  sufficed  that  the  families 
gave  their  opinions  on  the  subject  onnthe 
interval  scale.  These  results,  obtained  in 
each  of  the  first  three  phases  resp. , are  shown 
in  diagram  22. 

(  Diagram  22) 

Presumable:  there  were  two  factors  which  mainly 
account  for  the  appreciation  by  the  immigrants 
of  the  way  in  which  they  wBre  treated  in  the 
shops.  Firstly  there  was  the  Dutch  practice 
of  giving  service,  where  possible,  to  the 
customer,  in  order  to  promote  buying.  The 
salesmanship  of  the  'toko*  ( store)-kaep0r  in 
Indonesia  -  often  a  Chinese  -  contrasted 
sharply.  If  he  did  not  know  his  customer, 
or  if  he  discovered  in  him  little  inclination 
to  buy,  he  would  adopt  the  attitude  ofl  'I 
don't  like  your  hesitant,  criticising,  choosey 
manner}  you're  not  likely  to  have  much  money 
either;  it  leaves  me  cold  whether  you  buy  or 
whether  you  don't.' 

Secondly,  the  fact  that  they  were  served  in 
the  Netherlands  by  Dutch  shop  assistants  in 
the  same  way  as  Dutch  purchasers  probably 
played  a  not  inconsiderable  role,  where  these 
refugees  with  their  inferiority  feeling  to¬ 
ward  the  Outch  were  concerned,  in  that  high 
evaluation. 

Of  the  five  '  characteristics'  of  the  [doctor's) 
behaviour)  in  Holland,  the  first  and  aecond 


are  characterised  unfavourably,  the  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  favourably. 


Table  9 
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I 

II  III 

nf=34 

nf=30  n^=21 

hardly  ever  examines  patient 
thoroughly 

Sparing  in  his  use  of  radical 
medicines 

21$ 

1  8$ 

13$ 

17$ 

0$ 

24$ 

Pleasant  in 
people 

his  dealings  with 

33$ 

27$ 

38$ 

Everyone  is 

treated  alike 

18$ 

13$ 

24$ 

He  colls  at 
often  after 

your  home;  enquires 
the  patient 

18$ 

13$ 

19$ 

'Unlike  the  doctor  in  Indonesia,  the  doctor 
in  the  Netherlands  calls  at  your  home  if 
someone  is  ill  and  he  often  comes  to  enguire 
how  the  patient  is  getting  on.  But  he  hard¬ 
ly  ever  examines  the  patient  thoroughly  and 
is  sparing  in  his  use  of  radical  medicines. 
Out  there  doctors"are  moneyqr ubbers ,  whereas 
here  everyone  is  t reated_alike ,  rich  or  poor. 
The  doctor  is  pleasant  in  his  deal ings_with 
people. ' 


The  comparison  between  the^spiritual  advisBi| 
there  and  the  spiritual  adviser  here  proved 
to  be  not  very  practicable.  Not  only  was  the  re¬ 
fugee  group  very  heterogenous  with  respect  to 
religious  and  denominational  convictions  held, 
or  not  held,  by  the  families  -  Protestant, 
Catholic,  Oehovah  Witness,  Mohammedan, 
unbeliever,  superstitious  -but  there  were  also 
differences  within  the  families,  husband 
and  wife  not  infrequently  differing  in  their 
religious  views.  Moreover,  where  there  was 
contact  with  the  Dutch  spiritual  adviser, 
whether  Protestant  or  Catholic,  it  was  often 
the  case  that  the  spiritual  adviser  himself 
hod  lived  and  worked  for  years  in  Indonesia* 


iConcern  about  personal  appearance  in  relation 
to  the  autochthon],  which  urns  sometimes  ex¬ 


plicit;/  mentioned  by  some  of  our  refugees, 
could  be  described  as  the  more  or  lsss  con¬ 
scious  preoccupation  with  the  question,  "what 
does  the  other  -the  autochthon-  think  of 
my  appearance  and  behaviour?" 

Using  a  variant  of  a  phenomenological 
term,  we  might,  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
speak  of  social  positional  consciousness. 
Presumably  this  modality  of  our  inter¬ 
personal  consciousness  is  a  common  human  cha¬ 
racteristic.  It  appears  as  soon  as  one  comes 
into  contact  for  the  first  time  with  people 
who  practise  a  way  of  life  that  is  different 
from  one's  awn.  Immigrants  too  would  find 
themselves  in  this  position  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  whatever  their  homeland  and 
whatever  the  milieu  reached.  After  all, 
with  regard  to  the  people  of  the  receiving 
country  they  find  themselves  in  a  position  analo 
gous  to  that  of  the  individual,  who,  be  it  vir¬ 
tually  or  be  it  in  fact,  comes  into  contact 
with  people  whose  views  and  ways  are  not 
sufficiently  familiar  to  him. 

In  the  refugees  of  this  investigation  we  met 
sometimes  very  clearly,  a  heightened  concern 
about  personal  appearance  in  relation  to  the 
autochthon.  That  they  were  attended  in  this 
by  the  fear  of  appearing  ridiculous,  should 
very  likely  be  considered  as  characteristic 
for  this  specific  group  of  refugees,  who, 
on  account  of  the  past  history  of  their 
society,  were  oppressed  by  a  feeling  of  infer¬ 
iority  towards  the  Dutch,  as  we  have  established 
already.  Presumably  this  fear  has  contributed 
to  the  feet  that  acute  social  poaitional  con- 
ciousness  played  auch  a  prominent  part  in  the 
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remarks  of  some  of  the  immigrants. 

A  feu/  examples  may  clarify  the  above  argument. 

They  are  literal  remarks  made  by  our  immigrants. 

"Here  you  have  to  knou/  exactly  how  you're 
supposed  to  behave.  You're  afraid  of  doing 
things  and  walking  around  in  a  way  that 
makes  people  criticize  and  stare  at  you. 

And  how  they  stare!" 

"You  don't  really  dare  \to  make  contact  with 
people  herej)  you  don't  Know  what  they're 
like  yet j  you've  got  to  get  used  to  them; 
you  don't  know  how  they'll  react  if  you 
call  on  them.  '• 

"Out  there  you  can  do  what  you  liksj  here 
you  always  have  to  consider  what  they  will 
think  of  this,  what  of  that.  You  don't 
feel  free  here  yet." 

"You  feel  you're  still  regarded  as  someone 
that  doesn't  belong  here.  I  think  it  will 
always  be  that  way." 

"I'll  never  be  a  Dutchman  to  them  nor  shall 
I  ever  be  able  to  call  myself  Dutch." 

"Our  ways,  our  views  and  our  thinking  are 
different,  you  know.  UJhen  I  behave  politely 
in  the  way  I  think  is  expected  of  me,  I  notice 
that  the  Dutchman  thinks  I'm  overdoing  it 
and  that  ho  doesn’t  trust  me." 

This  last  sample  illustrates  not  only  the 

increased  concern  about  one's  own  behaviour. 

It  is  of  special  interest,  because  it  suggests 

that  the  social  positional  consciousness  is 

aroused  by  the  functional  co nflict  between  the 

behaviour  of  the  refugee  and  those  of  the 

autochthon,  revealed  whenever  they  come  into 

contact  with  each  other. 

Thus  far  we  have  discussed  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  refugee  and  the  autochthon,  with  res¬ 
pect  to  behaviour  and  outward  appearance. 

In  that  description  we  discovered  four  pheno¬ 
mena,  which  are  of  importance  in  the  intsr- 
pratation  of  the  adaptive  process,  if  we  intend 
to  interpret  the  empirical  data  from  a  social- 
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psychological  point  of  view}  which  is  indeed 
the  viewpoint  of  this  investigation. 

These  four  phenomena  were  described  by  the 
following!  '  nuanced'.'  mode  of  expression,'  }  'ex¬ 
tenuating  circumstances'}  'hetero-social 
identity  experience  '}  and  'social  positional 
consciousness ' ; 


2. 3. 2. 3  Contact  with  people  of  the  receiving  country 


U/a  saw  in  2. 3. 2.1.  in  our  discussion  of  'con¬ 
tact  with  members  of  the  family,  friends  and 
acquaintances  still  in  Indonesia' ,  that  the 
percentage  of  refugee  families,  who  did  not 
feel  at  home  in  the  Netherlands,  and  gave 
their  rearon  for  this  as  insufficient  con¬ 
tact  with  people  of  the  receiving  country 
increased  as  the  time  went  on.  UJe  also  found 
this  increase  in  the  conversation  topic 
concerning  what  it  was  they  felt  most  de¬ 
prived  of  in  their  new  way  of  life. 

Both  these  observations  led  us  to  pose  the 
question  to  the  refugees  at  the  end  of  the 
interview  in  Phase  III  as  well  as  Phase  IV, 
whether  they  had )'  personal  contact'  with  one 
or  more  Dutch  families.* 

Of  the  34  families  in  Phase  III,  77$  had  no 
'personal  contact'  with  one  or  more  Dutch 
families.  Of  the  25  families  in  Phase  IV, 

44$  had  no  'personal  contact','  One  should 
be  aware  of  the  fact  that  these  data  were 
obtained  in  two  years  and  three  years  res¬ 
pectively  after  the  date  of  arrival  in  the 
Netherlands. 

f*  The  meaning  of  'personal  contact'  was  made 

clearer  in  this  wayi  "Oo  the  two  yqu  evoj  go 
together  for  an  informal  visit  and  chat  to  a 
Dutch  family}  and  do  they  ever  come  here  to 
visit  you  -  that  husband  and  wife?" 


(  Diagram  23  ) 
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That  the  {need  for  contactlwith  autochtonous 
fomilies  nxist  may  appear  from  some  remarks 
quoted  literally  below. 

"We're  so  isolated  here.  It  mould  bs  a  good 
thing  to  hove  more  contact  with  Outch  families, 
tile  should  then  gat  to  know  the  way  they  do 
things  and  the  way  they  think, and  learn  how 
we  can  fit  in  better  here  in  the  Netherlands. 

I  suppose,  though,  it'll  be  easior  once  we 
have  a  place  of  our  own."(ll) 

"It' 8  a  great  pity  that  we  still  have  no  con¬ 
tact  with  Dutch  families,  because,  as  it  is, 
you  still  feel  a  stranger  in  this  country ."( II I ) 

"I  don't  belong  and  that's  wretched!"  (II) 

"UJe  should  really  like  to  be  on  the  same 
friendly  terms  with  a  couple  of  Dutch  families 
as  ws  were  out  there  with  Indonesian  Dutch 
people.  Perhaps  that  will  come  about  once  we 
have  a  place  of  our  own. "(ill) 

"I  really  need  what  you  might  call  natural 
contact  with  Dutch  people."  (Ill) 

"l[*the  wife]  should  so  like  to  have  contact  with 
one  or  other  Dutch  family.  That  doesn't  bother 
me[=the  husband]  in  the  least."  (ill) 

"It's  only  once  you've  been  accepted  by  people 
here  that  you  begin  to  feel  at  home."  (Ill) 

"Real,  trusted  friends,  that's  what  we  miss. 
Preferably  a  Dutch  family;  with  Indonesian 
families  you  only  harp  back  to  Indonesia  all 
the  time."  (ill). 

"What  I  miss  most  of  all,  that's  real  contact, 
that  fellowship!  [very  animated  and  moved]. 

Our  homesickness  gets  no  compensation  here 
because  we're  not  accepted  by  people  here. 

It's  partly  due  to  us  because  we're  reserved 
by  nature."  (II) 

"If  ws  only  had  friendly  contacts  with  Dutch 
people  here  -  so  that  we  could  spend  an  evening 
together,  for  instance,  than  we'd  begin  to 
feel  more  at  homej  and  that  would  help  us  to 
adapt  ourselves  mors  quickly. "(II) 

"I 'am  always  pleased  when  I  see  the  friendly 
relations  between  Outch  people;  I  too  hope  to 
share  these  in  time*  I  should  very  much  like 
to  have  contact  with  a  couple  of  Outch  families. 
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Perhaps  more  even  than  with  Indonesion 
Dutch  .»  (Ill)* 

Even  the  remarks  made  by  those  uiho  bacems  al¬ 
ready  integrated  socially  in  their  milieu,  . 
showed  how  important  the  satisfaction  of  the 
need  for  integration  was  to  these  refuge®,  and 
how  much  feeling  3t  home  in  the  new  father¬ 
land  depended  upon  it. 

"I  would  rather  stay  here [than  emigrate  with 
husband] •  I  have  a  place  of  my  own  and  many 
Outch  friends!"  (Hi) 

"Oh,  yes,  I  feel  at  home  here  now!  Especially 
in  the  village  X.  Everywhere  you  go  it's, 
'Hallo!'  and  "How  are  you?'  l[=husbandj 
get  around  everywhere  -  that's  because  of 
the  spare-time  jobs  I  do,  repairing  things 
for  all  sorts  of  people. "(Ill) 

In  spite  of  the  need  for  contact  with  others, 

they  appeared  to  be  held  back  in  thBir  efforts 

to  satisfy  this  need  by  ambivalent  feelings. 

They  'would'  but  they  dared  not.  The  following 

examples  show  this  ambivalence  clearly. 

"There  are  various  Dutch  families  who  call  on 
us,  but  we  never  sesm  able  to  go  to  them.  Uie 
always  find  ourselves  having  to  overcome  some 
kind  of  resistance  and  we're  always  having  to 
invent  excuses  for  not  going.  Where  we  do 
go  is  to  Indonesian  families.  You  always  feel 
more  at  your  ease  there  than  with  the  Dutch, 
although  they're  very  sweet  to  you  [wife.^IH) 

"Real,  trusted  friends,  that's  what  we  miss. 

I  don't  think  you're  likely  to  find  it  here; 
a  Dutch  family  that  would  be  on  the  same 
friendly  terms  £as  the  trusted  friends  out 
ther^.  They  think  we're  inferior  and  are 
ashamed  of  us  in  front  of  others."  (Ill) 


/*  One  might  suppose  from  these  remarks,  that  they 
were  determined  by  the  question,  as  far 
as  form  and  matter  are  concerned.  However 
the  fact  is  that  the  remarks  numbered  II 
were  not  modelled  after  that  question  as 
it  was  not  posed  in  Phase  II. 
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"Going  around  with  Dutch  people,  yes,  I 
Jp  husband]  do  miss  that  a  lot.  I  have  the 
feeling  thsy  keep  us  at  a  distance." 
fis  neighbours,  both  right  and  left  of  his 
private  duelling  are  Outch  families”}  (ill) 

The  feeling  of  inferiority  to  the  Dutchman, 
shared  by  almost  all  the  refugees,  is  a  serious 
handicap  to  the  growth  of  personal  contact 
with  autochthonous  Dutch  people.  Every  notic¬ 
eable  difference  between  himself  and  the 
autochthon,  be  it  in  appearance  or  in  manner, 
seems  to  evoke  this  idon  irrevocably  in 
many  refugees.  True,  it  is  possibls  to 
approach  the  Dutchman  very  closely  in  matters 
of  dress  and  perceptible  codes  of  behaviour, 
but  the  difference  in  ckin  pigmentation  re¬ 
mained  as  an  indelible  mark,  to  which  the 
idea  of  inferiority  was  anchored. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that 
these  refugees,  probably  more  than  other  refugee 
groups,  had  the  tendency  to  club  together 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  had  the 
priceless  advantage  over  many  others  who  had 
had  to  seek  for  safety  in  another  land, 
of  speaking  the  same  language. 

"I  am  often  homesick;  especially  on  quiet  days. 
You  don't  know  anybody  here;  you're  so  alone. 

We  do  hove  contact  with  Indonesian  families. 

Ue  clun  together,"  (III) 

"Uie  miss  the  contact  with  other  Indonesian 
Outch  families  in  our  district;  there  are 
so  few  of  them..."  (ill) 

But  also  in  cases  where  personal  contact  did 
grow  up,  the  idea  of  inferiority  continued 
to  have  a  braking  effect  on  the  enjoyment  of 
contact  with  the  Dutchman. 

"The  contact  you  had  with  Indonesian  Dutch 
people  you'll  never  get  with  Outch  people, 
however  much  you're  friends.  There's  a  cer¬ 
tain  reserve  which  remains.  More  out  of 
fear,  really,  that  they  might  think  you  queer 
or  that  you  look  ridiculous"  (IV) 
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"ilia  have  personal  contact  with  five  Outch 
families.  But  you  still  don’t  feel  you  belong 
all  the  same."  (I V) 

"IDa  got  to  know  a  Dutch  family  in  a  houseboat 
alongside  the  canal.  They  invited  us  first. 
Ule'ro  a  bit  afraid  to."  ( I U ) 

Of  the  families  in  Phase  IV,  uiho  had  'personal 
contact'  with  one  or  more  Dutch  families,  38$ 
exprassod  themselves  spontaneously  after  this 
fashion. 


T hej  way 
various 
summary 


s 


towards  contactj  with  others  were 
as  will  appear  from  the  following 
based  on  information  given  by  the 


refugees* 

(1)  Through  occupation  of  a  house  2£_£i5t, 

more  or  lass  surrounded  by  Dutch  neighbours. 

"  I £=the  wif0  talk  to  my  neighbours  about 
prices  ^of  household  article's!  and  so  on;  where 
you  can  get  wall  paper;  how  to  look  after 
the  garden." 

(2)  Through  employment  in  a  firm,  which  ine¬ 
vitably  brings  one  into  contact  with 
colleagues. 

"I  have  contact  with  several  people  here. 

This  has  come  about  through  my  work  and 
also  through  the  basketball  club  of  which 
I'm  a  member’.  Every  now  and  then  I  go  to 
the  home  of  one  of  my  colleagues.  I  think 
they're  nice  people. " 

(3)  Through  the  children,  who  by  playing  with 

other  children  in  the  neighbourhood,  bring 

their  parents  closer  together. 

"They're  dears,  Dutch  people,  as  far  as  I 
know  them^wifeT  lUe  got  to  know  them 
through  the  children  who  made  little  friends. 
That's  how  we  got  to  know  the  parents." 

(4)  Through  the_necessity_of _going  to _c ertain 

EiSEE2„in_2Ei2EE_£2_iS2SE.£!]2.D2ES  2t2i2_22i22’ 


"I  would  rather  stay  here  in  the  Netherlands 
£wife j  I  hove  0  place  of  my  own  and  many 
Outch  friends  I  Ule  got  to  know  each  other 
chatting  at  the  grocer's,  and  through  taking 
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and  fetching  our  little  ona  to  and  from 
tha  infanta  school," 

(5)  Through  an  organization  which  bringa 

together  people  of  tha_s^me_relitjioLi«_or 

political  convictiona_or_interestai 

"IU@  do  have  that  [persona^  contact  with  six 
or  seven  Dutch  families,  Ule  all  snare  the 
same  ral  igion  [behovah  Witnesses^  The 
organization  saui  to  it  that  we  mat  each 
other. " 

There  are  several  further  ways  towards  contact 
which  might  come  to  mind..  Those  named  above 
were  indicated  by  tha  refugees  thamselvea. 

They  damonatrata  first  of  all  that  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  family  life  in  all  its  variety, 
compels  the  parents  to  make  contact  with  the 
autochthons. 

moreover,  it  appears  that  young  children,  not  yet 
beset  by  the  prejudices  of  thsir  parents, 
made  friends  with  playmates  of  their  own  age, 
irrespective  of  background,  colour,  position 
or  social  standing,  and  thus  induced  their 
respective  parents  to  take  notice  of  each 
other.  Thera  are,  indeed,  no  topics  of 
conversation  which  break  the  ice  more  easily 
between  adults  than  the  doings  of  their 
children. 

The  refugees  held  a  favourable  to  very  favourable 
opinion  aboutfcontact  with  colleagues  during 
work) and  about  relations  in  the  firm  where  they 
were  employed,  as  the  numerical  results  below 
illustrate.  That  this  fact  acted  as  an  impor¬ 
tant  counter  weight  to  the  limited  attractiveness 
which  the  job  had  in  the  beginning  for  many  of 
them  seems  probable.  However,  it  was  not  poeaible 
to  establish  accurately  its  relative  importance. 
The  diagram  below  reproduces  tha  evaluations 
concerning  co-operation  with  colleagues  for 


'there'  and  'here'  respectively  in  Phases 
II,  III  and  IV. 
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(  Diagram  24  ) 

In  order  to  find  out  whether  a  |difforence 
existed  in  the  ease  of  adaptation  by  parents 
and  by  children,)  the  following  question  was 
puts 

"Do  your  children  copy  the  manners  of  Dutch 
children  or  not?  Which?" 

All  the  families  concerned  in  Phases  II, 

III  and  IV  —  21,  22  and  24  families  res¬ 

pectively  —  gave  a  clearly  affirmative 
answer.  Copying,  referred  to  above,  was 
clearly  to  be  seen  in  the  following! 
way  of  talking;  speaking  dialect;  swearing; 
increased  rudeness  and  forwardness;  de¬ 
creased  shyness;  greater  social  ease  and 
independence ;  readiness  to  answer  back. 

To  illustrate  the  way  in  which  the  parents  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  about  the  copying  of 
Dutch  manners  by  their  children,  wb  shall 
reproduce  literally  some  of  their  remarks. 


"Our  children  copy  everything  here;  not  only 
the  way  pf  talking,  but  also  the  way  of  be¬ 
having  and  appearing;  not  only  that  of  Dutch 
children,  but  also  of  the  adults.  There  are 
some  good  sides  to  this,  but  also  annoying 
ones.  I'm  only  too  pleased  when  my  little 
boy  copies  a  real  Dutch  boy  —  you  know, 
daring  and  sticking  up  for  himsolf,  not 
being  shy  any  mors.  They  need  to  be  like  this 
here  in  Holland,  also  later  in  life.  Our 
children  are  already  completely  Dutchified. 

If  they  get  a  scolding  they  start  arguing  with 
a  "Why?"  and  "Why  not?" 

"Especially  do  they  copy  expressions  and  slang 
words  like  'so  long' ,' bonanza' ,  'gas  bag',  and 
'damn'.  They're  also  getting  freer  and  ruder." 

"It's  amazing  how  soon  they  copy  anything. 

Out  there  they  wore  much  more  submissive!  here 
they  don't  take  anything  you  tell  them  to  do 
lying  down.  Our  authority  has  decreased  from 


u/hat  it  used  to  be.  This  ia  difficult  for 
my  wifa.  I  think  independence  is  a  good 
thing.  They  would  only  find  it  harder  later 
on  if  they  became  yes  men  and  women". 

"fily  daughters  have  adopted  the  outspokenness 
of  the  girls  here.  She  had  better  not  try  it 
out  on  me  at  home  though!  In  my  opinion  it's 
a  turn  for  the  worse;  something  deplorable! 

The  children  realize  this  themselves  but  say 
that  they  have  to  be  like  this,  otherwise 
they  don't  belong." 

"Oh,  thay  copy  everything  —  swearing,  expres¬ 
sions,  songs.  They've  become  more  daring, 
they're  not  as  timid  as  they  wore  out  there. 

I ' am  not  so  happy  about  their  impertinence. 

It's  sometimes  rather  difficult  for  us, 
you  see." 

"He[=  my  sonjhas  said  to  me  once  already* 

"UJhy  are  the  children  here  left  so  free  to  do 
what  they  like  and  why  can't  I  do  anything?" 

We  often  feel  let  down  about  this.  It's 
becoming  so  difficult  for  parents.  As  long 
as  they're  here  jwith  me  at  homej|  they've 
got  to  do  what  1  say." 

"They're  completely  changed  —  what  tt-By  do, 
what  they  don't  do  and  the  way  they  talk. 

They  are  becoming  much  more  independent.  At 
first  this  caused  me  a  lot  of  trouble;  it 
was  awful  in  the  beginning!  They  are  often  dif¬ 
ficult  to  restrain  and  subdue." 

"For  us  as  parents  this  copying  is  an  awful 
nuisance,  we  were  brought  up  differently. 
Perhaps  in  ten  years'  time  the  differences 
will  be  ironed  out.  The  children  are  un¬ 
disciplined  and  rude.  There  are  of  course, 
good  sides  to  it.  They've  got  to  be  independent 
because,  after  all,  they've  got  to  live  here," 

We  have  quoted  a  number  of  remarks  fully  and 
literally  because  they  show  that  the  more 
rapid  adoption  by  children  of  codas  of 
social  intercourse,  norms  and  habits  found 
in  the  autochthonous  social  milieu  , threatened 
the  harmony  of  the  family  and  created  special 
difficulties  for  the  parents  in  the  upbringing 
of  their  children,  Those  difficulties  in  up¬ 
bringing  were  of  a  special  kind  for  the 
following  reasons. 
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Certain  characteristics  —  such  as  the  Dutch 
outspokenness  and  independence  —  which  the 
parents  believed  they  did  not  possess  but 
which  they  considered  necessary  for  holding 
one's  own  in  the  Netherlands,  were  rapidly  adop¬ 
ted  by  their  own  children.  Those  characteris¬ 
tics  were  appreciated  in  the  children,  but 
only  as  characteristics  useful  in  life  out¬ 
side  the  home.  At  home,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
not  infrequently  acted  as  a  threat  to  the 
authority  of  the  parents)  a  threat  which  was 
enlarged  in  the  eyes  of  the  parents  against 
the  background  of  their  historically  condi¬ 
tioned  faeling  of  inferiority  towards  'the 
Dutchman'.  That  the  upbringing  of  children 
had  become  more  difficult  and  what  the 
reasons  for  this  were  appeared  from  answers 
made  to  a  question  on  the  subject! 

"Bringing  up  children  is  much  harder  here. 

They  don't  listen  any  more.  They're  always 
ready  to  answer  back.  Sometimes  you  just  don't 
know  any  more  what  to  do.  Tho  children  have 
become  aggravating  and  disobedient.  They  are 
far  less  submissive.  They  say  to  us,  "If  you 
hit  us  wu'll  go  to  the  probation  officer." 
lUa're  sometimes  really  worried  about  it  and 
wondor  if  it's  right  that  they  should  go 
around  with  the  children  here  so  much." 

"Definitely  more  difficult  hero.  Independence 
is  a  good  thing!  they  can  have  their  own  opinions, 
but  I  won't  stand  that  rudeness." 

"Keeping  one's  authority  has  become  especially 
difficult." 

"Definitely  much  more  difficult.  When  they  make 
you  angry  you  could  curse  this  greater  out¬ 
spokenness  of  your  children;  But  in  my  heart  of  hearts 
I'm  glad.  Sometimes  their  answers  leave  you 
flabbergasted.  I  forbad  my  little  son  sometime 
ago  to  blow  his  wistle)  to  which  he  replied! 

"Why  did  you  buy  it  for  me  then?"  They  would 
never  have  dared  talk  like  that  in  Indonesia." 

"Upbringing  here  is  much  more  difficult.  Because  . 
they've  got  their  own  opinion  here  ws  tend  to 
say  they  are  rude.  But  that's  not  really  true 


Tha  way  they  behave  hera  is  better  because 
they  remain  so  honest;  less  sneaky." 

Tha  degree  to  which  the  evaluation  of  the 
garants  about  the  aforesaid  outspokenness 
and  independence  of  their  children  was  am¬ 
bivalent  appeared  from  the  fact  that  many 
parents  did  not  feel  themselves  capable  of 
indicating  on  the  interval  scale  how  fa¬ 
vourably  or  unfavourably  they  regarded  the 
manners  of  tha  Dutch  children. 

Those  who  were  persuaded  after  all  to 
indicate  their  opinion  by  means  of  tha 
interval  scale  provided  the  following  data. 
These  data  came  from  the  patras  familias 
only. 

T  ab  1  a  10 


F  amily 
number 

Evaluation 

II 

in 

IV 

0  means  IV  =  II 
+  means  I V  >  1 1 
-  means  I V  ^  1 1 

2 

9 

9 

0 

5 

4 

7 

+ 

6 

4 

6 

+ 

12 

10 

8 

- 

15 

8 

7 

- 

24 

4 

4 

0 

28 

9 

10 

+ 

33 

9 

10 

+ 

34 

11 

6 

- 

40 

10 

9 

- 

average 

7.8 

7.6 

U/hen  comparing  the  evaluations  in  II  with 
those  in  IV  it  appears  that  positive, 
differences  occur  as  frequently  as  negative 
differences.  A  systematic  increase  in  the 
evaluation  of  adopted  codes  of  behaviour 
appears  therefore  not  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  two  years  separating  Phase  II  from 
Phase  IV. 
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That  tha  feoling  of  inferiority  on  the  part 
of  the  parents  played  a  r61e  in  experiencing 
the  difference  between  their  ouin  inability 
and  the  ease  which  their  children  had  in 
becoming  adapted  to  the  ways  of  the  new 
social  milieu,  seems  likely  on  the  basis  of 
such  remarks  as  thasei 

"The  Indonesian  children  who  have  bean  here  some 
time  now  have  the  ways  of  Dutch  children  and 
do  not  feel  they  are  out  of  the  picture.  They 
won't  have  what  we  havei  that  inferiority  com¬ 
plex.  " 

"Because  later  they  will  have  grown  up  entirely 
in  the  Netherlands,  the  children  will  feel 
completely  at  home,  unlike  us." 

"The  children  arrived  here  very  young.  They 
can  go  to  school  with  other  children  here 
and  in  this  way  they'll  get  on  better  with 
people  here." 

Against  this  background  of  their  own  ad¬ 
aptation  difficulties,  as  well  as  their  idea 
of  inferiority,  the  children's  future  in  tha 
Netherlands  is  seen  as  bBing  all  the  more  rosy. 


2.3.3  The  vegetal  hedonistic  facets  of  the  environment 
2. 3. 3.1  Food 

'The  food  h3re  — .  cooked  in  the  boarding  house 
is  tasteless,  unappetizing  and  greasy.  There's 
very  little  variation.  It's  always  the  same  — 
meat,  vegetables,  potatoes)  meat,  potatoes,  vege¬ 
tables.  Outthere  the  food  had  more  kick  to  it 
and  was  much  more  varied.  There  are  few  sorts 
of  vegetables  and  fruit  here  and  only  pepper 
and  salt  to  flavour  the  food.  Ule  flavour  the 
food  we  get  with  sambal  jYiot  pepper^  to  give 
it  some  taste.  If  wa  gat  the  chance,  we  pre¬ 
pare  our  own  dishes.  Many  people  throw  away  the 
food  we  gat  in  the  boarding  house.  We  Indo¬ 
nesian  Dutch  idolise  our  stomachs,  you  know' . 

Once  our  refugees  had  occupied  a  private 

dwelling,  most  of  them  returned  <d  using  the 

staple  food  of  their  homeland,  namely  rice. 

In  the  first  interview  in  their  own  homes, 

of  the  23  families  that  were  questioned  on 

the  subject,  it  sppeared  that  rice  was  used 
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as  the  staple  food  by 
50$  each  day 

30$  3  to  6  days  in  the  week 

17$  2  to  3  days  in  the  u/aek. 

The  children  proved  to  be  lass  enslaved  to 
rice  prepared  with  oriental  spices.  In  five 
of  the  families  mentioned  above,  a  spontaneous 
remark  was  made  to  the  effect  that  the  children 
preferred  potatoes  to  rice. 

The  extant  to  which  Dutch  food  was  reviled  and 
Indonesian  lauded,  can  be  read  from  the 
median  scale  values  received  by  each. 

(  Diagram  25  ) 

Good  food  played  a  prominent  part  in  life  in 
Indonesia.  Besidos  regular  meals,  all  sorts 
of  tasty  snacks  hawked  by  street  vendors,  were 
consumed. 

"The  average  Outch  person  is  thrifty.  They  think 
clothing  and  saving  for  holidays  are  worth  a 
lot  of  trouble,  but  not  food..  In  Indonesia  it 
was  just  the  opposite,,  food  was  onB  of  the 
most  important  things.  Wb'tb  real  gourmets." 

"Over  hers  clothing,  a  house  and  a  holiday 
are  top  of  the  list.  They  don't  make  that  extra 
effort  in  preparing  dishes." 

"Saving  and  saving,  UJe'll  never  get  round  to 
saving,  even  if  we  have  to.  They  don't  eat 
meat  on  certain  days  and  they  buy  soup  in 
packets.  In  a  Dutch  house , ever y thing' s  got  to 
shine  and  twinkle,  especially  the  outside. 

IDe'd  rather  oat  well!" 

The  question  about  what  it  was  they  missed 
most  in  the  Netherlands  was  answered  with 
' Indonesian  food'  by  the  following  percentages 
of  families  in  the  successive  phases, 

(  Diagram  26) 

2.3. 3. 2  Climate 

The  question  as  to  the  difference  in  climate 
out  there  compered  with  here  led  to  reactions 
which  wa  have  grouped  together,  as  follower 


•The  cold  goas  through  and  through  you  hare. 

The  wind  is  wet  and  penetrating.  The  uiind  is 
drizzly  and  dull.  They  talk  about  summer  but 
it's  met  and  raui  here.  Out  there  it's  a  land 
of  eternal  sunshine j  here  it's  a  land  of 
eternal  cold.  Ule  live  for  the  weather  forecasts' . 

The  ratings  of  thB  climate  out  there  and  here, 
given  by  the  refugees  in  the  successive  phases 
of  the  investigation,  show  clearly  a  great 
difference  u/ithin  this  facet  of  the  environ¬ 
ment  between  formerly  and  now. 

(  Diagram  27  ) 


2.3.4  The  Panoramic  aspects  of  the  environment 

A  few  months  after  arrival  in  the  Netherlands 
throe  facets  of  the  neui  environment  appeared 
to  stand  out  in  the  refugee's  field  of  per¬ 
ception.  In  other  words,  thB  refuges  on  being 
asked  in  Phase  Ii 

"Ulhat  has  struck  you  especially  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands?",  frequently  brought  up  in  conversation 
three  themes,  viz. ,1,2  and  5." 

2. 3.4.1  The  people  and  their  behaviour  (theme_l) 

a.  The  appearance  of  the  autochthon 

'People  here  are  always  well  dresse4  i.e.  they 
wear  a  jacket,  a  tie  and  socks,  as  we  do  when 
we  go  to  a  wedding.  They  all  sit  round  in  suits 
and  coats,  even  when  it's  not  cold.  But  then 
you  can't  see  anything  of  those  beautiful 
clothes  they  wear  underneath!  The  girls  in 
shops,  butchers  and  bakers  wear  a  sort  of 
uniformj  and  very  nice  it  looks  too,  much  nicer 
than  a  mixture  of  this  and  that.  Even  the 
luwsr  classes  are  dressed  neatly  here.  Out  there 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  rich  and 
poori  here  you  can't  tell  a  servant  from  a 
lady. ' 

b.  The  behaviour  of  the  autochthon 

'The  Qutchman  here  is  different  from  the  Dutch¬ 
man  in  Indonesia?  hero  they're  friendly  and 
helpful.  But  the  hospitality  out  there  — 
between  Indonesian  Dutch  —  they  can’t  beat 
it  hare! Out ttoiS  ttwsi#  more  family  unity |  here 
it's  everyone  for  himaelf. 


Also  there's  less  generosity.  You  newer 
get  a  full  cup  of  tea  and  they'll  light 
up  a  cigarette  without  offering  you  one. 

They  find  it  much  easier  to  make  contact 
with  others  than  we  do.  They  address  you 
naturally,  and  dare  to  do  and  say  things 
openly,  like  "Hallo!"  with  a  pat  on  your 
back.  U/e'ra  more  reserved.  They're  freer 
in  their  actions  hare,  as  you  can  see  for 
instance  in  tne  way  they  make  love  in 
public,  what  wa  find  emberassing.  The 
children  are  allowad  much  more  freedom 
here  too.  Ufa  keep  them  more  by  our 
sides.  They're  rough  and  coarse  in  their 
speech.  They  say  what  they  mean;  they 
don't  bottle  up  anything.  They're  coarse, 
the  Dutch;  but  don't  bear  any  malice. 

The  I ndone si an-Du tch  fosters  his  hate  for 
years  —  that's  the  Eastern  mentality.' 

Theme  1,  'people  and  their  behaviour'  micfit 
be  seen  rather  as  a  social  communicative 
than  as  a  panoramic  facet  of  the  new  en¬ 
vironment  of  our  refugees.  UJhile  the 
remarks  headed  (b)  would  support  the  first 
view,  the  second  view  would  find  support  in 
the  remarks  headed  (a).  It  would  now  appear 
that,  as  communication  between  refugee  and 
autochthon  gives  rise  to  tensions  in  the 
refugee,  and  as  his  integration  into  a 
pattern  of  social  cortacts  is  impeded,  so 
theme  1  will  include  more  reactions  of  type  b. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  refugee's 
undeniable  difficulties  in  making  contact,  as 
well  as  the  independent  course  taken  by  the 
theme  1  proportions,  it  seems  desirable  to 
place  theme  1  in  the  category;  social  com¬ 
municative  facets  of  the  new  environment. 
Nevertheless ;  we  are  here  discussing  theme  1 
as  a  panoramic  facet.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that,  baaed  on  the  dats  of  this  investigation 
of  a  specific  group  of  refugees,  we  are  at¬ 
tempting  —  perhaps  presumptuously  —  to 
present  general  viewpoints  which  will  serve 
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as  principles  for  ordering  collacted  material 
to  the  end  that  they  may  be  of  value  in  future 
investigations  of  tho  same  stamp  as  our  own, 
but  concernod  with  other  groups  of  strangers.. 

2.3. 4. 2  Appearance  of  environment!  buildings,  furnish- 

ing_3nd  arrangement  of  houses,  gardens,  streets, 
shogs  and  buildings  (tho  Scenery)  (thBme  2) 

Of  tho  'objects'  in  the  now  environment,  tho 
housos  and  housing,  the  shops  and  the  scenery 
play  a  prominent  part  in  the  refugee's  field 
of  perception  during  the  first  months  in  his 
new  fatherland.  In  Phase  I  9Q$  of  the  families 
spoke  about  tho  houses,  housing  and  the  shops 
while  42$  expressed  their  opinions  spon¬ 
taneously  about  tha  scenery! 

a.  'All  tho  houses  are  built  of  brick,  it's 
so  bore  and  dreary.  It's  ns  if  they  arB 
only  half-finished.  In  Indonesia  they  are 
plastered  and  whitewashed.  Everything  is 
built  upwards,  in  storoys?  here  it's  al¬ 
ways  upstairs  and  downstairs.  Housing  is 
so  cramped,  just  liko  a  doll's  houss,  and 
there's  very  little,  if  any  garden.  People 
live  on  top  of  oach  other.  It's  true, 
everything's  just  round  the  corner}  the 
chemist' 8,  tho  doctor  and  the  shops.  The 
roofs  are  different  here,  and  all  those 
chimneys!  —  you  don't  got  them  thore. 

Wlany  houses  here  have  big  glass  windows 
but  what  they  don't  have  is  a  verandah. 

The  inside  walls  are  wall  papered  and  tho 
floors  are  laid  with  linoleum..  In  Indone¬ 
sia  they  have  white  walls  and  stone  floors. 
UJe  used  carpets  as  wall  decoration,  but 
here  they  put  them  on  the  floor'. 

b.  ’The  crowded  shops,  that's  what  struck  us. 

They  are  so  wall  stocked  and  kept  so  tidy. 
The  shops  are  more  specialized  hero.  There 
you  could  get  everything  in  a  toko  or 
general  store.  The  shop  door  here  is  closed 
and  yet  tho  shop  is  opsn..  You  don't  like 
to  go  in.  There  the  shop  doors  ore  opsn 
all  day.-  If  they  are  shut  and  you  make  your 
way  in,  it  would  mean  you  wanted  to  steal. 
Prices  here  seem  low,  but  in  fact  they  are 
high.  That's  because  we're  used  to  think¬ 
ing  in  term*  of  rupias'. 
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c.  The  word  'scenery*  was  often  mentioned  in  one 
breath  with  the  word  'climate1,  in  reply  to 
the  question  concerning  what  had  struck  him 
most  about  the  Netherlands,  Further  explanation 
on  the  part  of  tho  refugee,  however,  showed 
that  he  did  distinguish  between  scenery 
and  climate,  Consequently  we  were  led  to  take 
'scenery'  as  a  panoramic  facet  and  'climate' 
as  a  vegetal-hedonistic  facet  of  the  new  sur¬ 
roundings.  Of  course  a  distinction  of  this  kind 
remains  to  a  considerable  degree  a  matter 
of  personal  preference  in  arrangement,  as  is 
the  case  also  with  many  other  similar  decisions 
in  this  report. 

'In  comparison  with  here,  the  scenery  there 
is  like  a  paradise;  much  grander  and  more 
colourful.  Trees  and  plants  and  fruits  and 
vegetables  grow  everywhere.  There  arB  always 
flowers  and  it's  always  green  there.  Here  it 
rains  all  the  year  through;  those  puddles, 
ditches  and  rivers;  those  bare  trees  and 
greyness.  In  Indonesia  there  wasn't  any  sense 
talking  about  the  weather;  I  understand  now  why 
they  do  it  here.  It's  so  flat  and  bare  here. 

UJhat  we  would  call  a  little  park  they  call  a 
wood.  The  scenery  here  is  so  stiff  and  straight; 
it's  just  as  if  it's  made  by  man  instead  of 
nature.  Here  nature  follows  the  four  seasons; 
it  gets  lighter  earlier  and  earlier  each 
morning  and  darker  and  darker  earlier  and  earlier 
each  night.  The  everything  becomes  green 
and  blpomB  and  bears  fruit'. 

About  eight  months  after  90$  of  the  families  thus 
had  voiced  the  above  mentioned  'objects' 
of  their  environment,  only  13$  still  did  eo. 

(see  diagram  6)  No  other  theme  showed  such  a 
sharp  fall  in  proportion. 

2, 3. 4. 3  329ulation_of_the_community_( theme  5 ) 

'Here  in  the  Netherlands  you  notice  the 
neatnees  of  everything.  Everything  is  so 
beautifully  clean  and  cared  for;  the 
gardens,  and  the  meadows  full  of  cows  and 
also  the  shops. 
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It's  claan  and  tidy  whereever  you  go. 

You  wonder  what  they  do  with  oil  the  dirt. 

You  don't  see  any  beggars  in  the  streetsjin 
Indonesia  it's  simply  swarming  with  them'. 

*Haro  everything  is  regulated  and  organized.  You  need 
a  licence  for  everything.  UJhere  you  find  a 
pretty  spot  there's  a  notice  saying  'trespassers 
will  be  prosecuted'.  All  the  shops  shut  at  6 
o'clock.  There  arc  different  fixed  days  when  the 
hairdressers,  the  butchers,  or  the  greengrocers 
are  closed.  There's  a  special  wash  day  end  day  for 
ironing.  We  don't  have  those  obligatory  days  in  Indo¬ 
nesia.  Here  they  think  it's  queer  if  you  do 
the  washing  every  day,  if  you  don't  do  spring 
cleaning  or  if  you  work  in  the  garden  on  Sundays. 
Religious  lifo  is  much  stricter  here.  You  can 
work  on  Sundays  so  long  as  you  do  it  behind 
drawn  curtains' . 
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3.  INTERPRETATION  Of  THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  INVESTIGATION 

The  principal  question  of  our  investigation  west 
uihat  characteristics  does  the  process  of  adapta¬ 
tion  reveal  u/hen,  during  successive  phases,  the 
refugees'  experiences  and  evaluations  are  registered 
within  the  period  of  their  adaptation  to  a  new 
country? 

The  answer  to  this  question  required  that  changes 
which  ware  observed  and  noted  could  be  interpreted 
as  indicators  for  the  modality  of  the  process  of 
adaptation  to  the  new  environment.  We  are  now  to 
see  which  these  indicators  are,  Whether  and  to 
what  extant  they  possess  a  general  validity  —  i.e. 
as  indicators  for  the  adaptation  of  whatever  refugee 
group  to  any  given  new  environment  —  is  a  question 
we  shall  discuss  later. 
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3.1  INDICATORS  FC'f?  THE  IKIODALITY  OF  THE  PROCESS  OF 
ADAPTATION 

In  accordance  with  the  nature  of  our  investi¬ 
gation,  the  indicators  for  the  course  and  for 
the  modality  of  the  process  of  adaptation  depend 
on  information  supplied  by  the  refugee  about 
his  experiences  and  his  evaluations  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  his  new  environment. 

Of  course  there  are  also  indicators  which  rest 
on  what  the  refugee  did  during  the  first  years 
of  his  stay  in  his  new  fatherland.  Although 
these  so-called  action-indicators  fall  outside 
the  framework  of  this  investigation,  we  shall 
discuss  them  descriptively  all  the  same  at  the 
end  of  this  section. 

3.1.1  "Gvar  all”  indicators. 

3 . 1  .  1 .  1  C_ha_ng_e_s_  _i  rj.  jir_gp_o_r_t_i-Q.n_  JlSAato.  JlL  _tA&.  Jiaa/1- 

jjiamas.. 

According  to  diagram  6  a  great  deal  indeed 
did  occur  in  the  eight  months  separating 
Phases  I  and  II  of  our  investigation. 

For  example,  theme  2  dropped  from  90% 
to  1 3% ;  theme  5  from  60^  to  15^.  Theme  10  — 
the  only  theme  showing  a  rise  in  this  period 
—  rose  from  30%  to  53^.  Beginning  at  the 
second  phase,  a  noticeable  stability  set  in. 

How  much  occurred  in  that  period  between 
the  first  two  phases  and  how  little 
afterwards  is  expressed  in  the  rank 
correlation  of  the  themes  in  two  succes¬ 
sive  phases. 

Table  11 


rI,II 

rII , I II 

rI II , IV 

rII,IV 

-.07 

.78 

.72 

.61 

n.s 

p  <  .05 

p  <  .05 

p  <  .05 

(one  tailed) 

(one  tailed) 

(one  tailed, 
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Bearing  in  mind  the  aforesaid  stability,  one  may 
determine  the  general  rank  of  the  themes  on  the 
basis  of  their  rank  in  II,  III  and  IV  and  find 
the  results  illustrated  in  the  last  column  of  table  12. 

Table  12 


Theme 

Rank  of  the  themes  in  General  rank  of  I 

number 

II 

III 

IV 

themes 

1 

3 

3 

6 

4 

2 

9 

9 

9 

9 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

5 

8 

8 

7 

a 

6 

5 

1 

1.5 

2 

7 

4 

4 

4.5 

5 

8 

6 

6 

8 

7 

9 

7 

7 

4.5 

6 

10 

2 

5 

1.5 

3 

The  general 

weight  of  the 

themes  as 

well  as  the 

categories 

in  which  they 

have  already  been  placed 

is  thus  as 

follou/s: 

l 

Table 

13 

Name 

of  theme 

Number 

of  theme 

Category 

'freedom'  3  \  freedom  to 

making  ends  meet  6  j  do  and  leave 

(10)  /  undone 


the  people  and  their 
be haviour 

1 

I  social- 

contact  with  others 

7 

/  communicative 

food 

9 

\  vegetal- 

climate 

8 

/  hedonistic 

regulation  of  the 

5 

~\ 

community 

the  appearance  of 

things 

2 

\ panoramic 
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'  In  order  to  express  in  one  figure  the  change  in  the 
proportion  weight  of  any  one  theme  during  the 
period  between  two  successive  phases,  an  index  was 
created,  namely  the  proportion  gradient  Pg.  The 
formula  for  this  is* 


Pg 


I,  I -I I 


P  P 

1.1  —  lltij 

lOt 


where  Pg 


is  the  proportion  gradient  of  theme  1 
in  the  period  separating  Phases  I  and  II; 


P,  .  the  proportion  of  theme  1  in  Phase  I; 

P.  TT  the  proportion  of  theme  1  in  Phase  II; 

the  period  of  time  between  I  and  II 
in  months. 

Taking  the  numerator  of  the  quotient  as  the  vertical 
side  of  a  right  angled  triangle,  and  the  denominator  as 
the  horizontal  side,  then  the  Pg  is  the  tangent 
of  the  angle  made  by  the  horizontal  side  and  the 
hypotenuse  of  the  triangle  . 


Thus  the  Pg  can  be  expressed  in  degrees  of  an  angle. 
The  following  table  gives  the  proportion  gradients 
of  the  themes  in  degress  for  thB  thrss  periods  that 
separate  ths  four  successive  phases  of  ths  inves¬ 
tigation,  * 

Table  14 


theme 

number 

Proportion  gradients* 

I  — >  1 1  II  — )II  1 1  — ♦  I V 

1 

SO1 

2* 

12* 

2 

44’ 

4* 

1* 

3 

15* 

5* 

1* 

4 

20“ 

- 

• 

5 

29* 

2* 

0* 

6 

5“ 

(14“) 

2* 

7 

4° 

1* 

7* 

8 

9“ 

2* 

6* 

9 

8* 

6“ 

(O 

10 

(16^ 

9* 

Off) 

Pg  *  18.0* 

Pg  *  5*0* 

Pg  «  4.8* 

7*  Th  Pg  values  in  normal  type  indicate  a  falling  proportion 
gradient;  thoaa  in  brackets  a  rising  proportion  gradient. 
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The  values  of  table  14  are,  after  multiplication 
by  5,  illustrated  in  the  three  encircled  figures, 
(see  peg.  82  a# ) 

Table  15 


theme 

number 

(a) 

rank  in  I 

(b) 

rank  in  p9j_jj 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

3 

5 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

3 

6 

6 

8 

7 

7 

9 

8 

8 

6 

9 

9 

7 

10 

10 

10 

r  a  .84  (p  K.  .01  one  tailed) 
ab 


It  was  possible  to  establish  a  characteristic 

y  ■  r  * 

of  the  Pg  values  of  the  themes)  vizi  the 
higher  the  position  of  a  theme  in  -the  pro¬ 
portion  hierarchy  of  themes  at  the  end  of  the 
first  three  months,  the  sharper  the  descent 
of  the  proportion  gradient  over  the  remaining  nine 
months  of  the  first  year's  stay  in  the  neui 
country,  (see  table  15). 

Interpretation  of  the  data  -  robcrdod  up  to 
this  point  -  fnlling  within  the  mein  purpose  of 
our  investigation,  rested  on  the  following 
supposition!  the  higher  the  rank  of  a  certain 
spontaneous  theme  at  a  given  time,  the  more 
it  is  brought  out  in  full  relief  in  the 
experience  of  the  refuges  at  that  time  in  his 
new  environment. 

The  following  explanation  seemed  to  be  moat 
acceptable  for  the  great  deal  that  occurred  in 
the  course  of  the  first  year's  etay  of  the 
refugee. 
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On  first  acquaintance  with  the  new 
new  fatherland,  those  facets  of  the  sur¬ 
roundings  that  were  readily  perceptible  and  that 
differed  from  the  corresponding  facets  in 
the  land  of  origin  were  the  ones  that  were 
brought  out  in  full  relief  in  the  experience  of 
the  refugee. 

However,  these  perceived  characteristics  rapidly  lost 
their  prominence  in  order  to  make  room  for  other 
characteristics  to  which  the  feeling  at  ease  in 
the  new  environment  seemed  to  be  closely 
geared.  If  we  look  for  the  three  themes  that  thus 
possess  the  sharpest  descending  Pg  in  the 
period  I  —  1 1 ,  we  find  that  numbers  2,  1  and  5  do 
so.  They  refer  to  environmental  facets  which  we 
have  previously  labelled  as  panoramic  facets. 

Moreover,  two  of  these  three  themes  —  namely 
2  and  5  —  retain  the  lowest  position  in  the 
general  rank  of  the  themes  (see  table  12)*; 

Adaptation  as  a  function  of  these  so-called  pano¬ 
ramic  facets  depends  apparently  on  an  habituation 
process  which  rapidly  comes  into  effect}  and 
presumably  it  rests  on  the  same  mechanism  as 
forms  the  basis  for  our  habituation  to,  for 
instance*  the  noise  in  our  new  work-place;  the 
changed  position  of  pieces  of  furniture  in  our 
home,  or  the  arrangement  of  the  dash  board  and 
gears  in  a  car  that  we  have  never  driven  before. 

By  habituation  we  understand  an  alternation  in  the 
perceived  mould  of  facets  of  the  environment 
from  their  being  conspicuous  to  the  perceiver 
to  their  being  inconspicuous  or  normal. 

/  *~The  fact  that  theme  1  did  not  follow  the  course  run  by 
thjemef  2  end  5  ie  allied  to  that  theme!  close 
connection  with  theme  7;  this  is  also  because  of 
the  sociogenoua  inferiority  feelings  of  thie 
refugee  group; 
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Henceforth  we  shall  speak  of  a  stranger  being 
habituated  to  his  environment  when  he  no  longer  re¬ 
acts  to  the  three  questions  posed  at  the  outset 
in  the  terms  belonging  to  themes  2  and  5. 

Besides  themes  2,  1  and  5,  theme  10  shows  a 
striking  course  in  the  period  of  only  eight  months 
separating  Phases  I  and  II.  This  theme  rose  from 
the  lowest  position  in  I  to  the  second  highest 
in  II.  Its  fairly  steep  descent  in  the  second 
period  after  that  should,  most  probably,  be  seen 
as  a  function  of  the  meaning  which  theme  6  — 
the  most  steeply  rising  theme  —  had  for 
the  refugees  in  that  period. 

The  desire  for  a  private  dwelling  was  presumably 
subdued  at  that  time  by  the  fear  that  possession 
of  one  would  restrict  still  more  what  scope  they 
had  financially.  After  all,  such  a  possession 
brought  with  it  the  expense  of  meeting  all 
housekeeping  bills  out  of  their  own  income} 
this  had  not  bean  the  case  in  the  boarding  house. 
They  were  informed  about  the  consequent  extra  wor¬ 
ries  by  fellow  refugees  who  had  taken  the 
step  of  moving  from  the  boarding  house  to  a 
private  dwelling.  The  percentage  of  families 
who  had  thus  removed  rose  from  7$  in  Phase  I 
to  53$  in  Phase  II. 

Furthermore  our  attention  is  invited  towards  themes 
3  and  6,  which,  grouped  in  the  category  'freedom 
to  do  and  leave  undone' ,  occupy  the  two  highest 
positions  in  the  general  rank  of  the  themes 
(see  table  13)*.  This  fact  indicates  that  the 
new  circumstances  made,  the  old  familiar  style 
of  living,  as  practised  in  recreation,  pleasure 
and  amusement  as  well  as  in  the  handling  of 
money  and  goods,  no  longer  possible  and  thatthis 
impossibility  weighed  hard  in  the  day  to  day 
life  of  the  refugee, 

/•(Footnote  sea  page  8$ 
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Three  years  after  his  arrival  in  the  new 
fatherland  —  i.e.  in  Phase  IV  —  themes 
6  and  3  even  occupy  the  first  and  second 
positions  in  the  ranking  of  the  themes  and  in¬ 
deed  u/ith  proportions  of  60%  and  52%  respec¬ 
tively. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  meaning  of  the  oft- 
used  notion  'freedom*  mas,  for  the  refugees 
of  our.  investigation,  closely  related  to 
that  of  material  welfare  and  freedom  of 
movement,  of  'being  able  to  afford  something'. 

The  'not  feeling  at  ease'  in  an  environment 

which  did  not  allow  the  practising  of  the 

old,  familiar  style  and  state  of  life, 

appears  to  be  geared  to  milieu-conditions  otherthan 

those  of  ■  'not  feeling  at  home',  that  we 

have  already  met. 

Whereas  the  former  uneasiness  is  determined 
principally  by  the  limited  possibilities 
offered  by  the  milieu  to  satisfy  the  need 
for  material  welfare  and  financial  scope, 
the  latter  uneasiness,  that  of  not  feeling  at 
home,  seems  to  be  determined  sooner  by  the 
limited  social  communicative  absorption 
capacity  of  the  new  milieu.  Of  course  both  poten¬ 
tialities  of  the  new  milieu  are  constantly  deter¬ 
mined  by  both  the  individual  character  of  the 
refugee  and  his  'basic  personality'  —  in 
the  sense  used  by  Kardinsr  and  Linton. 

Uie  may  conclude  that  not  feeling  at  home  was 
closely  related  especially  to  factors  of  a  social 

Theme  10  is  not  considered  here,  as  its  propor¬ 
tion  was  —  and  could  be  — -  determined  only  for 
those  families  who  had  not  yet  occupied  a  dwelling, 
(Footnote  belonging  to  page  84), 
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communicative  nature,  from  the  fact  that  the 
refugee  most  frequently  pointed  to  inadequate 
contacts  with  others  whan  thay  were  asked  to  state 
their  pasons  for  not  feeling  at  home  in  the  Netherlands. 

As  in  the  case  of  'fasting  at  ease'  and  'feeling  at 
home',  we  thought  fit  also  to  distinguish  between 
two  terms,  often  used  synonymously,  viz.  assi¬ 
milation  and  accultur  atibn.  When  we 
speak  of  someone  as  being  assimilated,  we 
mean  that  he  feels  at  ease  in  the  way  he 
fills  his  life  from  day  to  day  with  work, 
relaxation,  pleasure  and  amusement;  or, 
expressed  practically  that  he  does  not 
react  to  the  three  questions  posed  at  the 
outset,  in  the  terms  of  themes  3,  6  and  10. 

When,  in  the  future  we  speak  of  someone 
as  being  acculturized,  we  mean  he  feels  at 
home  with  the  people  of  the  country 
which  receives  him,  no  longer  experiencing 
differences  between  the  way  in  which  he  and 
the  way  in  which  the  autochthon  evaluates 
people,  events,  conditions,  and  objects 
explicitly  or  implicitly!  or,  practically, 
whan  he  does  not  react  to  the  three  ques¬ 
tions  in  the  terms  of  themes  1  and  7. 
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3. 1.1. 2  Changes  in  evaluation  level  of  environmental 
facets. 

In  the  successive  phases  of  the  investigation 
it  mas  established  in  hom  far  the  refugees 
evaluated  a  variety  of  environmental  facets. 

In  this  may  me  aimed  at  obtaining  data  in 
order  to  ansmer  four  questions  mhich  seemed  to  us 
to  be  of  importance  mithin  the  compass  of  this 
investigation.  The  questions  mere  these: 

(a)  Is  there  a  difference  betmeen  the  evaluation 
of  'there'  and  the  evaluation  of  'here'  mith 
respoct  to  the  available  environmental  facets: 
if  so,  rnhat  is  evaluated  higher,  'there'  or 

' here ' ? 

(b)  Has  any  change  taken  place  mith  the  passage 
of  time  in  the  degree  to  mhich  those  facets, 
common  to  the  environment  'there'  and  to 
the  environment  'here',  are  evaluated;  if 
so,  rnhat  direotion  does  this  change  take? 

(c)  Are  differences  in  evaluation  betmeen  in¬ 
dividuals  greater,  per  facet,  for  'there' 
than  for  'here',  or  vice  versa?  CJhat  change 
in  this  makes  its  appearance  mith  time? 

(d)  Is  the  evaluation  of  facets  mith  respect 
to  'there'  morB  variable  than  evaluation 
of  facets  mith  respect  to  'here',  or 
vice  versa? 

ref .  (a)  That  the  evaluation  of  'there'  differs 
systematically  from  the  evaluation  of  'here', 
mith  respect  to  several  environmental  facets, 
is  apparent  from  table  16. 


Tab  la  16 
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Results  with  respects  tot 

I 

Phases 

II 

hi 

P* 

Climate 

+  + 

+  + 

++ 

q* 

F  ood 

+  + 

+  + 

+  + 

r. 

Hospitality 

+  + 

+  + 

+  + 

s. 

Parents-child  relations 

n.  s. 

n.  s. 

n.  s. 

t. 

The  children's  ways 

n.s* 

n.  s. 

+ 

u. 

Treatment  in  shops 

— 

-- 

(-) 

V* 

Contact  with  employer 

X 

n.  s. 

(♦) 

Significance  mas  examined  with  the  aid  of  the 
signed  rank  test*. 

These  results  lead  us  to  a  fern  observations! 

1.  It  appears  that  various  environmental  facets 
-are  not  evaluated  exlusively  as  'there' 
favourable  and  'here'  unfavourable; 

-can  produce  significant  differences  between 
evaluations  of  'thers'  and  of  'here' 

Whether  or  not  a  certain  milieu  facet  is  a 
factor  that  plays  a  role  in  the  adaptation 
tn  the  new  environment  is  a  question  which 
can  be  answered  with  the  help  of  the 
evaluation  method.  It  seemed  desirable  to 
let  corresponding  environmental  facets 
'here'  and  'there'  be  compared  by  means  of 
an  evaluation  scale  with  equal  appearing 
intervals. 

/ #  Legend! n.s.  =  not  significant 
x  =  no  data 


there  higher 

there  lower 

probability  p  with 

then  here 

than  here 

two-tailed  region 
rejection 

(♦) 

(-) 

4- 

- 

.01<p  ^  .05 

4  + 

.  •  .  — 

°  £  »31 

Footnote  continuod  on  page  89 
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cant. 
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2.  The  relative  importance  of  a  milieu  facet  in  the 
world_of  the  not  determined  by  the  size  of 

tha  difference  between  the  'there'  and  'here'  evaluations.  Such 
a  difference  may,  for  instance,  be  large, 
while  the  relative  importance  of  the  facet 
in  question  is  small.  An  example  of  this  is 
the  facet  'food'.  The  relative  importance  of  a 
facet  is  determined  -  as  we  have  seen  -  by  the 
percentage  of  families  spontaneoidy  bringing  up 
that  facet  as  a  theme  of  conversation  when 
asked  the  questions,  about  what  was  most  striking,  what 
the  worst  privation,  and  what  the  greatest  worry. 

Seen  from  the  pint  of  view  just  formulated  here, 
only  p,  q,  r,  t,  and  u,all  the  measured  factors, 
have  played  a  part  in  adaptation. (table  16  p.88) 

There  are  however,  other  points  of  view  from  which 
one  can  regard  the  available  measured  da-ta.  Ule 
shall  discuss  one  of  these  straightaway. 


Tha  cases  denoted  with  +,  ++,  -,  --  are,  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  terminology,  labelled  'significant'} 
the  casesmarked  with  (+)  or  (-)  contain  an  indication 
of  a  marked  difference.  We  should  also  allow  for  the 
fact  that  the  value  of  these  results  is  limited  be¬ 
cause  two  conditions  necessary  for  the  validity  of  the 
test  were  not  fulfilled,  viz.}1.  the  refugee  group  did 
not  constitute  a  random  sample  from  a  certain  popula¬ 
tion  of  Indonesian  Dutch;  2.  the  substraction  and  addition 
of  scores  can  be  meaningful  only  in  so  far  as  measured  dif¬ 
ferences  reflect  actual  differences  to  scale. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  method  used  for  measuring,  no 
certainty  about  this  con  be  had.  However,  the  results 
marked  with  two  signs  are  so  plain,  that  they  remain 
valid  in  spite  of  not  conforming  to  condition  2.  Thus 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  evaluation  by  the  refugee 
group  of  the  facets,  climate,  food,  and  hospitality, 
in  Phases  I,  II  and  III  was  consistently  higher  for 
'there'  than  for  corresponding  facets  'here'.  The 
reverse  was  the  case  for  the  treatment  in  shops 
at  any  rate  in  Phase  I  and  II. 
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ref .(b)  In  order  to  answer  the  second  question, 
the  available  data  wars  analysed  in  a  different 
way.  * 

Tbble  17  gives  the  result  of  this.  A  system¬ 
atically  positive  value  means  that  the  subjects 
have  been  inclined  to  judge  more  unfavourable 
the  aspect  concerned  in  the  first  two  years'  stay; 
a  systematically  negative  value  indicated  the 
opposite . 

Table  17 


Results  with  respect 

tot 

there ' 

'  here' 

' there-' here' 

Climate 

+ 

n.  s. 

n.  s. 

F  ood 

n.  s . 

n.  s . 

n.  s. 

Hospital it  y 

n.  s .• 

n.  s . 

n.  s . 

Parents-children 

relations 

n.  s . 

- 

n.  s . 

The  children's  ways. 

+ 

- 

♦  + 

Treatment  in  shops 

+ 

- 

+ 

Contact  with  employer 

n.  s . 

n.  s. 

n.s.- 

In  so  far  as  a  systematic 

course 

has  appeared  in 

the  results,  it  would 

seem 

that  the  evaluation 

with  regard  to  'there' 

has 

become 

increas 

ingly  favour- 

able,  with  regard  to  ' 

here 

'  increasingly 

unfavour- 

able.  This  course  is  in  general  not  so  evident  in 
the  scores  for*  'climate',  'food'  and  'hospitality' 
as  in  those  for  ' parents-child ',' children' and' shops' « 
In  this, allowance  should  again  be  Bade  for  the 
fact  that,  for  the  first  three  facets  named,  high 
evaluations  were  given  from  the  very  beginning,  so 
that  it  was  difficult  on  subsequent  occasions  to 
give  still  higher  evaluations  systematically.  The 
lack  of  positive  correlation  may  again  be  the  re- 

/  *  For  each  subject  the  Kendall  rank  correlation 

coefficient  was  calculated  between  each  result 
in  the  phases  I,  II,  III  and  the  numbers  1,  2, 

3.  Subsequent  examination  was  mads  to  find 
out  whether  the  sum  of  these  correlation 
coefficients  deviated  systematically  from  0. 
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suit  of  restricted  differentiation  possi¬ 
bilities  in  the  scores. 

ref .( c)  In  order  to  answer  the  third  question,  the 
spread  in  the  data  concerning  'there'  was  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  the  data  concerning  'here'*. 
This  analysis  led  to  the  results  reproduced 
in  table  18. 

Table  18 


Scores  with  respect  to» 

I 

Phases 

II 

hi 

Climate 

- 

(-) 

- 

f  ood 

-- 

(-) 

— 

Hospitality 

- 

- 

(-) 

Parents-child  relations 

- 

n.  s. 

n.  s . 

The  children's  ways 

n.  s . 

n .  s . 

n.  s . 

Treatment  in  shops 

(♦) 

n,s. 

n.s. 

Contact  with  employer 

X 

n.  s. 

n.  s. 

In  so  far  as  the  results  are  significant,  they 
indicate  a  smaller  spread  in  the  scores  obtained  for 
'there'.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
scores  could  also  have  been  the  result  of  the 
restricted  differentiation  possibilities  in  the 
case  of  the  high  scores. 

Because  of  this,  an  interpretation  of  the  results 
of  the  analysis,  in  the  sense  of  a  greater  unani¬ 
mity  of  judgments  about  'there'  and  'here'  be¬ 
tween  the  subjects  becomes  rather  contestable. 


/  * 


The  method  used  was  as  follows,  for  the  evaluation 
of,  say,  the  facet  'climate',  the  first  two  sub¬ 
jects  were  taken  from  the  rank  order  of  subjects. 

The  absolute  difference  was  subsequently  determined. 
The  same  working  method  was  then  applied  to  the 
second  pair,  the  third,  the  fourth  and  so  on. 

Now,  if  the  absolute  difference  per  pair  for  the 
'there'  scores  are  in  general  higher,  say,  then 
for  the  'here'  scores,  then  the  spread  of  the 
'there'  scores  will  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
'here'  scores,  Whether  this  was  in  fact  ths  case 
was  further  examined  with  Wilcoxon  symmetry  test. 
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ref  .(d)  Tha  standard  deviation  was  calculated 
for  the  evaluation  scores  obtained  by  each 
male  individual.  Application  of  the  sign  test 
to  the  differences  between  these  deviations 
led  to  the  following  results.* 


Table  19 


'there' distribution 

-<^  'here1 

distribution 

in  Phases* 

I 

II 

III 

n.  Se 

+  + 

+  + 

The  interpretation  of 

this  result  is 

this*  the 

refugee  uses  fewer  nuances  in  his  judgement  of 
facets  appertaining  to  his  circumstances  of 
life  'there'  than  of  corresponding  facets  apper¬ 
taining  to  his  circumstances  'here'.  This  was 
true  at  least  for  the  first  and  second  year 
after  the  date  of  arrival. 

3.1. 1.3  Increase  in  the  percentage  of  families  saying 
they  feel  at  home  in  the  Netherlands 

The  increase  with  time  of  the  percentage  of  families 
diying  they  feel  at  home  in  the  Netherlands 
—  i.e.  II,  5 %;  III,  23%;  IU,  50%  —  can  be 
regarded  as  a  reliable  indicator  for  showing 
that  adaptation  is  on  the  move.  These  per¬ 
centages,  however,  give  us  no  answer  to  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  accent  lies  on  habi¬ 
tuation,  assimilation  or  acculturation 


'  *  In  applying  the  sign 
who  gave  a  score  for 
for  3  or  more  facets 


test  only  those  subjects, 
'there'  as  well  as  'here' 
per  phase,  were  considered. 
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If  we  were  to  ask  whether  those  who  said 
they  felt  at  home  evaluated  various  facets  of 
the  neu/  environment  higher  than  those  uiho  said 
they  did  not  feel  at  home  in  the  Netherlands, 
we  find  our  question  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
as  table  20  shows*.  This  table  shows,  moreover, 
that  the  refugee  who,  2  years  after  the  data  of  his 
arrival,  said  that  he  felt  at  home  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  already  had  a  more  favourable  attitude  at  the 
beginning  of  his  stay  towards  the  given  facets 
of  the  milieu  than  the  refugee  who,  after  2 
years'  time,  did  not  feel  at  home. 

From  both  these  established  foots  the  following 
mat  be  concluded.  Since  those  who  felt  at  home 
evaluated  their  environment  more  favourably  in 
general  than  those  who  did  not  feBl  at  home,  and 
had  done  so  right  from  the  start  —  that  is, 
about  three  months  after  arrival  —  the 
position  which  the  individual  refugee  occupies 
between  others  sharing  his  fate  on  the  basis 
of  his  average  facet  evaluation  may  be  used  as  an 
indicator  for  his  chances  for  being  adaptod. 

The  higher  his  position,  the  greater  the 
chance  that  adaptation  will  be  accomplished. 

From  this  conclusion  it  appears  that  the  method 
using  quantitative  evaluation  of  wbII  chosen 
environmental  facets  is  not  only  of  value 
in  forming  theories  of  adaptation,  but  also 
useful  in  practice,  enabling  forecasting 
of  chances  for  a  succesful  adaptation  within 
a  certain  period  oftime. 


For  table  20  sea  page  97 
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3.1.2  Social .Communicative  Indicators 

Thie  typo  of  indicator  la  concarnad  with  virtual 
aa  well  ea  actual  human  relatione  between  refugee 
and  autochton.  It  ia  assumed  that  these  indicetora 
refer  to  acculturation  aspects  of  the  adaptation 
process. 

3. 1.2.1  Changes  in  evaluation  of  the  refugee  by  the 
autochthoni_as  seen  by  the^refugee. 

Contrary  to  our  expectations  no  systematic 
course  could  be  established  in  the  figures 
for  the  evaluation  which  the  refugee  thought 
the  authochthon  had  about  him. 

3. 1.2. 2  Changes  in  evaluation  by  the  refugee  about  the 
autochthon. 

Here  again,  and  contrary  to  our  expectations 
no  systematic  course  could  be  established  for 
this  evaluation. 

3. 1.2. 3  Changes  in  evaluation  about  the  autochthon's 
hospitality. 

Aa  we  have  already  seen,  a  significantly  more 
favourable  judging,  in  the  course  of  the  first 
three  years'  saty,  about  the  autochthon's  hos¬ 
pitality  was  not  found 

3. 1 . 2.4  Chenges_in_th9_grogortion_of_familieB_8Cguiring 
personal  contact. 

The  increase  in  the  proportion  of  families  that 
came  to  have  'personal  contact'  with  one  or 
more  autochthonous  families  —  in  III,  23jl  and  in 
IV,  66 %  —  seems  to  be  e  valuable  index  for  the 
progress  of  acculturation.  U/here,  however, 
'personal  contact',  in  the  restricted  sense 
used  by  us,  could  come  into  being  end  could 
continue  under  influence  of  ell  sorts  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  ley  outside  the  initiative  and 
intantion  of  the  refuges,  the  aforesaid  pro¬ 
portional  increase  ia,  as  it  stands,  a  dubious 
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index  for  the  progress  of  acculturation. 

The  considsrsble  number  of  families  who 
dtreeded  renewing  a  given  personal  con¬ 
tact  with  autochthons,  ut  who  did  not 
feel  comfortable  during  a  renewed  con¬ 
tact,  leads  ons  to  suppose  even  that  the 
rise  of  the  afore  mentioned  proportions 
will  not  correlate  with  increased  acculturation. 
Only  if  it  can  be  3hown  that  a  relation  exists 
between  personal  contact,  or  lack  of  it  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  difference  in  height  of  the 
place  occupied  in  a  clear  acculturation 
index  on  the  other,  may  the  acquisition  of 
'personal  contact'  (p.c.)  be  used  as  an  in¬ 
dicator  for  progress  in  acculturation. 

As  acculturation  index  we  took  the  hBight  at 
which  the  refugee  evaluated  the  autochthon  in 
the  successive  phases  of  the  investigation. 

Out  of  the  total  number  of  families  available 
a  group  was  composed  in  such  q  way  as  to 
meet  the  following  conditions. 

-  (a)  no  p.c.  in  Phases  I  and  II 
-(b)  either  p.c.  or  no  p.c.  in  Phase  III 
—(c)  an  evaluation  about  the  autochthon  in 
I,  II  and  III. 

Of  the  families  with  p.c.  in  Phase  III,  the 
average  evaluation  about  the  autochthon  is 
calculated  in  I,  II  and  III,  respectively 
(see  solid  line  in  diagram  28). 

The  same  was  done  with  respect  to  families 
without  g.c.  (see  broken  line  in  diagram  28). 
Repeating  the  procedure,  -  while  substituting 
Phase  IV  fof  III  in  formulating  it  we  obtain 
the  results  that  ere  shown  in  diagram  29. 

On  the  basis  of  these  results,  it  seems  justified 

to  uee  the  enjoyment  of  'personal  contact' 

or,  with  due  alteration  of  details,  the  increase 
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in  the  percentage  of  families  enjoying 
'personal  contact'  as  an  index  for  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  acculturation  of  the  individual 
or  the  group,  respectively. 

3. 1.2.5  Lack  of  contact  with  other  people 

Ule  saui  that  theme  7,  which  concerned  the 
lack  of  contact  with  other  people,  not  only  re¬ 
mained  relatively  high  in  proportion,  but  also 
gave  no  indication  of  significant  proportion 
changes  up  until  two  years  after  the  date 
of  arrival.  In  the  four  phases  the  proportions 
were  namely: 

I  II  III  IV 

45^  4  2 %  40%  24% 

This  datum  shows  that,  during  the  first  two  years, 
there  was  little  in  the  way  of  an  increased 
satisfaction  of  the  need  for  integration  into 
a  social  communicative  pattern  of  contacts. 

It  seems  more  than  probable  that  the  freezing 
of  the  satisfaction  of  this  need  exercised  a 
slowing  down  of  the  adaptation  process  (es¬ 
pecially  of  its  acculturation  component). 

The  unavoidable  fading  of  contacts  with 
friends  and  acquaintances  in  the  country  of 
origin  was  apparently  not  compensated  for 
sufficiently  by  acquiring  new  contacts  with 
autochthons  of  the  receiving  country. 

A  further  confirmation  of  this  supposition  may 
be  found  in  the  fact  that,  of  the  families 
who  said  they  did  not  feel  at  home  in  the 
Netherlands,  an  increasing  percentage  gave  as 
a  cause  for  this  inadequate  contact  with 
the  autochthon,  viz., 

II  III  IV 

27%  62%  71% 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  legitimate 
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to  use  tha  course  of  the  proportions  relevant 
to  lack  of  social  contact  as  an  indicator  of 
the  course  of  adaptation  and  we  conclude 
from  the  course  contained  in  the  given 
data  that  the  adaptation , of  this  group  of 
refugees,  in  tha  social  communicative 
aphaB  has  been  retarded. 


N.B.  insertion  Table  20 , 


Wen 

in 

III 

uihor 

Averag 

Climate 

in 

I  II  III 

a  evaluation  see 
regard  to 

F  ood 
in 

I  II  III 

—  -  ~=e - 

ire  with 

Hospitality 

in 

I  II  III 

z 

9 

A. 

felt 
at  home 

6.0  6.6  4.8 

6.3  5.7  6.3 

4.3  8.0  6.5 

6.1 

6. 

did  not 
f  20 1  at 
home 

3.8  3.8  4.2 

m 

3.4  3.5  6.0 

B 

A  >  B 

+  +  + 

*  +  + 

. 

*  *  *  . 

Table  illustrating  section  3.1.1.3;see  page  93. 


3.1.3  ExprB3Sional  indicators 

ExprGssional  indicators  refer  to  the  uiay  in  which 
the  refugee  expressed  himself  in  consequence  of 
the  conversation  topics  put  before  him. 

3.1. 3.1  Nuanced  mode  of  exgression 

It  was  noticsAle  that  the  refugee,  after  a 
period  of  time, began  to  express  himself  less 
rigorously  in  terms  of  only  black  and  white. 

In  his  reactions  to  a  question,  the  tendency 


t 
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tc  employ  nuances  in  modifying  a  Judgement 
arose.  Examples  of  this  are  spontaneous  attempts  at 
formulating  an  answer  to  question  40»  What  is  the 
opinion  held  by  people  here  of  the  Indonesian  Dutch? 

-  "The  Dutch  will  of  course  say  that  there  are 
different  categories  of  Indonesian  Dutch." 

-  "  That  depends  so  much  on  whether  they  are  giving 
their  opinions  about  our  intelligence,  or  about 
our  zest  for  work  or  about  our  clothes  or  about 
our  food. " 

-  "That's  difficult  to  aay«  there  are  so  many 
different  foctors  and  people." 

-  "That  is  very  difficult  (to  give  evaluation  on 
the  scale);  there  ore  so  many  differences". 

The  percentage  of  families  that  expressed  themselves, 

after  the  fashion  of  these  examples,  in  a  nuanced 

way,  increased  with  the  length  of  their  stay.  In 

the  cose  of  questions  40  and  41  the  percentages 

were  established  for  different  families  who 

expressed  themselves  in  n  nuanced  way  in  the 

successive  phases.* 

/♦Question  41  wasj  What  is  your  opinion  about  the 
Dutch  (people)  here?  The  following  formula  was 
used  in  order  to  determine  a  proportion. 

NX(1.2)  +  NX(1)  +  Nx(2) 

- -  x  10Q( 

N  ( 1 . 2  )  +  N  ( 1  )  +  l\l  ( 2 ) 

where 

N(l.2)  is  the  no.  of  families  reaction  to  both 
questions  1  and  2; 

N(l)  is  the  no. of  families  reacting  only  to 
question  1; 

N(2)  is  the  nn,  of  families  reacting  only  to 
question  2; 

Nx(l.2)  is  the  no.  of  families  reacting  to  both 
questions  1  and  2  with  x  (i.e.  nuanced 
mode  of  expression); 

Nx(l)  is  the  no.  of  families  reacting  to 
question  1  only  with  x; 

Nx(2)  is  the  no.  of  families  reacting  to  ques¬ 
tion  2  only  with  x. 
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The  refugee's  experience  and  realization  that 
the  autochthons  differ  among  themselves  in 
their  opninion  of  him  3nd  in  their  manner 
towards  him  seems,  after  all,  to  be  a  first 
step  in  the  direction  of  decreasing  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  refugee  and  autochthon  with 
regard  to  the  evaluation  of  various  affairs  met 
with  in  the  environment. 

3. 1.3. 2  Extenuating  circumstances. 

Uhen  the  refugee  excuses  the  autichthon  some 
conduct  or  characteristic  which  he  regards  as 
being  reprehensible,  by  naming  circumstances 
which  would  make  it  appear  that  the  autochthon 
was  not  to  blame,  we  speak  of  'extenuating 
circumstances',  life  meet  this  tendency  towards 
pleading  'extenuating  circumsat nces '  by  the 
refugee  in  two  conversation  topics,  viz.:  about 
the  Dutchman's  hospitality  and  the  way  in  which 
Dutch  parents  brought  up  their  children,  for 
examples  turn  to  pp. 

It  would  appear  that  the  mildness  of  judgments 
about  others,  or,  if  one  prefers,  the  breaking- 
down  of  prejudices,  is  promoted  when  the  judger 
is  forced  to  live  in  the  same  material  circumstances 
as  the  judged.  Apparently  the  law  of 
underlies  not  only  the  unification  of  various 
different  objects  in  the  same  fluid  of  perception  but 
else  tho  unification  of  initially  differing  evalua¬ 
tions  by  distinctive  groups  living  in  the  same  environ- 

I ment. 

The  spontaneous  pleading  of  extenuating  circum¬ 
stances  appears  to  be  an  indicator  of  the  progress 
of  acculturation  by  the  foreigner. 

3. 1. 3. 3  Hatero_soc ini _inbenti ty _exp irience 

The  refuges' 8  experience  of  his  adopting  con¬ 
duct  which  he  initially  thought  reprehensible  is 
here  named  * hetsro  social  indantity  experience’. 


The  spontaneous  admittal  of  his  experience, 
which  u/e  likau/ise  find  in  the  conversation 
topics  concerning  the  autochthon's  hospi¬ 
tality  and  way  the  autochthonous  parents 
treat  thair  children,  seams  to  us  a  con¬ 
crete  justification  for  using  the  hete ro-social- 
idontity-axparience  os  an  index  for  the 
progress  of  acculturation. 

The  refugee  gave  as  the  cause  of  adopting 
autochthonous  ways,  the  nature  of  the 
material-financial-circumstances  in  the 
Netherlands.  The  refugee's  giving  this  as  the 
cause  of  his  adopting  of  autochthonous  way  makes 
more  probable  the  correctness  of  the  general 
proposition*  that  the  acculturation  of  the 
foreigner  is  promoted  by  his  having  to 
live  in  the  soma  material  circumstances  os  the 
autochthon.  Someone  who  has  to  live  and  work 
in  the  some  material  circumstances  as  others 
makes  some  part  of  their  outlook  and  sense 
of  values  his  or  her  own. 

Uihile  running  the  risk  of  being  blamed  for  tri¬ 
viality,  we  state  this  proposition  very  ex¬ 
plicitly  for  the  reason  that  in  social  psy¬ 
chology  and  more  especially  in  sociology 
the  so-called  'contrninta  socials'  is  seen 
as  the  homologizing  factor  'par  excellence' 
in  the  coming  into  effect  of  collective 
patterns  of  values  and  behaviour. 

3. 1.3.4  Emotional  charge  of_the  remarks 

For  the  determination  of  the  emotional 
charge  of  remarks,  only  the  interviewer  was  avail¬ 
able  as  a  recording  instrument,  with  all  con¬ 
comitant  subjective  influences.  Besides,  the 
interviewer  woe  a  Dutchman,  that  is,  a  re-  * 
praaontative  of  a  group  toeerde  which  the 
fugee  had  been  brought'  up  with  an  i 
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Thirdly,. the  refugee,  in  common  with  the 
Oriental,  concealed  his  foalings  more  then 
in  Occidental  would  in  front  of  a  stranger 
The  last  tu/o  factors  mentioned,  have,  in 
the  first  phase  of  the  investigation,  most  pro¬ 
bably  played  the  rola  of  camouflaging  emotions. 
Consequently  diagram  31  showing  the  inter¬ 
viewer's  impressions  of  the  emotional  charge 
of  the  remarks  in  the  four  successive  phases, 
should  be  viewed  with  the  necessary  caution. 

3.1.4  Indicators  of  engagement 

Indicators  of  engagement  refer  to  the  refu¬ 
gee's  being  in  forms  of  work  or  of  recreation 
offered  by  tho  new  environment. 

The  great  progress  made  in  becoming  engaged 
in  various  forms  of  occupation,  manifested 
in  the  falling  percentage  of  refugees  com¬ 
plaining  of  boredom  and  in  the  rising  per¬ 
centage  of  refugees  evaluating  positively  the 
nature  of  their  work,  seems  to  us  to  be  closely 
correlated  with  progress  in  adaptation. 

Consequently  both  phenomena  are  wielded  by 
us  as  indicators  for  the  progress  of  adaptation 
by  the  refugees  to  their  new  milieu.  The  por- 
contage-run  for  those  complaining  of  boredom  was: 

I  II  III  IV 

69$  69%  54$  43$ 

Tho  percentage-run  for  those  who  were  evaluating 
the  nature  of  their  work  positively  was! 

II  III  IV 

28$  38$  52$ 

Beside  the  indicators  discussed  so  far,  there  were 
undoubtedly  yet  others  that  could  have  been  thought 
out  end  used.  Thus,  for  example: 

(a)  the  exploration  of  the  new  environment  by  means 
of  walks  and  bicycle  rides,  travelling,  getting  to 
know  the  district  and  country  by  means  of  radio, 
t.v.  and  newspaper items) 
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(b)  the  taking  up  of  membership  of  a  society, 
club,  religious  and/or  political  group; 

(c)  dressing,  furnishing  the  home  and  behaving 
according  to  autochthonous  patterns. 

Such-like  data,  not  unimportant  in  the  study  of 
tho  adaptation  process,  more  for  various  reasons 
deliberately  not  collected  in  this  investigation. 

UJe  wore  endeavouring,  after  all,  to  study  the 
adaptation  process  from  tho  angle  of  change 
which  in  the  course  of  time  came  to  the  fore 
in  the  experiences  and  evaluations  of  the 
refugees.  Disregarding  this  argument,  however, 
and  also  the  argument  that  one  cannot  investi¬ 
gate  everything,  the  objection  remains  that  it 
is  not  clear  to  which  specific  stage  in  the 
process  of  adaptation,  nor  to  which  formal 
modality  of  that  process  —  habituation, 
assimilation,  acculturation  —  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  data  would  appertain.  They  appear  rather 
to  indicate  conditions  which  might  be  said  to 
have  influenced  favourably  adaptation  to  the 
now  environment. 

Although  this  was  not  oxplicitly  observed  and 
recorded,  the  interviewer  could  notice  a 
definite  progress  with  respect  to  the  view¬ 
points  named  as  examples  (a,  b  and  c). 
fflost  noticeable  and  rapid  was  the  progress  in 
c.  But  the  question  arises  as  to  what  in  this  case 
tho  function  was  of,  for  instance,  the  circumstance 
that  one  could  not  buy  alternative  clothing,  soft 
furnishing  and  furniture  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  what  the  function  of  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  refugees  wore  doing  their  utmost  to 
appear  in  their  see ial  surroundings  as  did  the 
autochthons  of  the  receiving  country? 

"Prendre  un  r61e  — —  either  under  pressure,  or 
deliberately  —  c'sst  fttre  pris  par  son  rfile. 
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Nous  finissons  par  dev/anir  ce  que  nous  avons 
ddcidd  de  paraltrs."  (NSdoncelle ) . 

Viewed  thus,  the  phenomena  b  and  c  are  to 
be  looked  upon  rather  as  conditions  than  as 
signs  of  advanced  adaptation. 
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3.2  GENERAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  ADAPTATION 
On  his  uiay  to  the  country  offering  him 
asylum,  the  refugee  experienced  with 
shifting  emphasis  his  liberation  from  the 
troubles  and  ceres  which  had  driven  him  from 
his  fatherland:  the  oppression  of  the  un¬ 
certain  arrival  which  ho  was  to  face}  the 
sorrow  on  account  of  all  that  was  dear  to  him 
and  left  behind.  Against  the  background  of 
his  individual  history  of  experiences,  rooted 
in  the  country  of  origin,  he  entertained 
undifferentiated  and  rose-coloured  expecta¬ 
tions  about  things  awaiting  him  in  the 
country  lying  ahead. 

Tha  first  encounter  with  what  had  been  till 
then  unknown  from  experience,  led  to  his 
soaing  in  full  relief  those  environmental  facets 
which  differed  from  corresponding  facets  in 
the  country  left  behind.  For  our  refugees  these 
were  the  outward  appearance  and  behaviour  of 
tha  autochthonous  population  (theme  l),  the 
appearance  of  tho  housos,  streets,  shops  and 
buildings  and  of  the  scenery  (theme  2). 

However,  soon  after  his  arrival  —  presumably 
in  the  first  weeks  -  even  harder  facts  con¬ 

fronted  the  rofugee  in  increasing  urgency,  viz* 

(a)  that  his  former  ways  of  doing  or  leaving 

things  undone  —  his  old  familiar,  ingrained  ways 
and  habits  in  homemaking  and  working,  in  re¬ 
creation  and  amusement,  in  dress,  in  food, 
in  going  about  with  others  —  were  impracticable! 

(b)  that  his  social_self,  his  'being  somebody' 

—  with  the  role,  position,  status  and  signi¬ 
ficance  in  relation  to  acquaintances,  family 
and  friends  —  had  vanished^ 

The  repercussion  of  these  facts  on  the  refugee's 
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qxis.tonco,  together  with  tho  way  in  which  ha 
assimilates  these  facts  —  in  the  emotional, 
cognitive  and  conative  spheres  —  determine 
the  modality  of  the  individual  process  of  adap¬ 
tation  to  new  circumstances  of  life. 

Tho  personal  disposition  of  tho  refugee, 
the  nature  and  degroe  of  his  former  social 
integration,  his  being  married  or  not, 
his  former  ability  to  move  easily  between 
various  groups  with  differing  living  styles, 
and  the  dagrao  to  which  ha  lived  anony¬ 
mously  in  his  country  of  origin  are  all 
factors  which,  presumably,  influence  tho 
repercussion  and  assimilation  of  tho  afore¬ 
said  facts. 

In  spite  of  the  considerable  differences  between 
individuals,  it  is  the  task  of  an  investi¬ 
gation  such  as  the  one  undor  consideration, 
to  expose  the  general  characteristics  of 
the  adaptation  process,  and  this  unavoidably 
brings  with  it  abstraction  and  distancing 
concerning  tho  concrete  reality  of  the 
individual.  This  should  be  kept  in  mind 
throughout  tho  general  sketch  of  the 
adaptation  process  given  here. 

Confrontation  by  the  af ore-mentioned  facts 
led,  among  othar  things,  to  a  longing 
for  the  familiar  which  had  been  fled. 

At  the  outset  tho  corrsspondance  with 
relations  and  friends,  who  remained  behind, 
was  intensive  and  owed  its  existence  and 
theme  to  homB-sickness .  The  way  of  life  and 
circumstances  which  had  been  left  behind 
were  idealized.  The  dark  sides  disappeared 
into  the  background  and  the  bright 
sides  were  emphasized  disproportionately 
in  the  retrospective  imagination  end  experience 
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of  the  refugee.  Circumstances  in  the  new 
uiay  of  Ufa,  biasad  and  gloomy  whan  seen 
in  distress,  acted  as  points  of  reference. 

Many  toyed  with  the  idea  that  they  mere 
back  in  their  own  fatherland;  others 
entertained  fancies  about  emigrating  to  other 
places,  since  they  felt  they  had  nothing  to 
loose  and  everything  to  gain.  This  hovering 
between  escaping  from  and  assenting  to 
the  frustrating  circumstances  in  which 
they  found  themselves,  brought  many  to 
a  renewed  appreciation  of  their  family  as 
the  only  centre  in  which  the  familiar  cus¬ 
toms,  outlook  and  patterns  of  behaviour  hod 
not  been  turned  topsyturvy  and  in  whichtha 
sense  of  feeling  at  homo  was  preserved-.  It 
is  probobla  that  this  induced  a  number  of 
refugees  to  answer  our  question  about  the 
gtrength  of  tho  bond  within  the  family  in 
the  affirmative  and  produced  a  sharp  rise 
in  their  need  for  3  private  dwelling. 

Living  in  the  boarding-house  in  no  way  guaran¬ 
teed  the  freedom  to  remain  undisturbed  with 
one's  d8ar  ones  in  the  intimacy  of  the  family, 
with  its  firm  social  structure'.  The  proximity 
of  fellow  refugees;  making  do  with  a  common 
laundry;  the  little  quarrels  between  the 
children  of  different  families;  t'ie  anything 
but  sound-proof  walls  between  rooms  and  tho 
continual  running  across  others  on  the  stairs, 
in  the  passage  and  elsewhere  in  the  boarding¬ 
house;  all  these  increased  considerably  the 
chances  of  conflict  and  tension  and  constantly 
broke  into  the  freedom  and  privacy  of  the  family, 
separate  from  other  people. 

It  was  especially  the  wife  who  seemed  to  suffor 
from  being  cooped  up  in  the  same  house  with 
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other  women}  this  lad  not  infrequently 
to  tensions  and  mads  her  distracted  and 
despairing  and  induced  her  to  lose  her 
faith  in  the  temporariness  of  the  given 
situation  completely. 

Meanwhile  there  wo3  the  growing  realization 
that  neither  contacts  with  people  left  behind 
out  there  —  by  means  of  letters,  for¬ 
warded  newspapers  and  wireless  reports  — 
nor  lingering  fancies  and  idealization 
of  what  had  been  abandoned  could  lead  to 
a  real  delivery  from  the  distress  of  the 
uprooting. 

Some  even  deliberately  put  aside  infor¬ 
mation  sent  them  from  out  there,  since 
they  found  it  an  obstacle  to  their  adaptation 
to  the  new  circumstances.  More  important, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  habituation  to  all 
sorts  of  things  was  meanwhile  progressing 
rapidly  and  inevitably.  Each  and  everyday  the 
refugee  was  confronted  with  the  so-called 
panoramic  and  vegetal- hedonistic  facets  of 
the  new  environment.  He  walked  through  the 
street  between  houses,  shops  and  buildings} 
he  saw  and  heard  the  autochthons  busy  in 
their  occupations  and  he  became  subject  to 
the  rules  of  the  game  of  social  relations. 

He  felt  compelled  to  dress,  eat  and  divide 
his  day  according  to  the  pattern  of  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  he  fbuid  himself  placed.  The 
cold  weather  forced  him  to  buy  winter  clothes 
and  the  shops  offered  only  'autochthonous' 
clothing}  the  boarding  house  served  meals  at 
set  hours  three  times  a  day  and  the  food  that 
was  served  was  of  a  certain  kind  cookad  in  a 
certain  way  and  not  what  one  would  heve 
prepared  oneself  given  the  opportunity.  The 
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household  had  to  be  kept  going;  much 

had  to  be  done  —  the  washing,  scrubbing  ond 

ironing,  the  9ewing,  knitting  and  mending. 

In  short,  the  simple  matter  of  living  from 
day  to  day  with  all  that  that  involves,  was 
forcing  the  refugee  inevitably  to  adjust 
himself  to  the  many  circumstances  in  his  neui 
environment;  whether  he  was  willing  or  not. 

This  necessity  to  adjust  promoted  in  no 
small  measure: 

(a)  the  refugee's  becoming  accustomed  to  that 
which  had  initially  been  striking  —  on 
account  of  the  difference  between  'there' 

and  'here'  —  and  which  had  at  first  been 
rejected  with  emotion  in  aspirations  and 
judgments; 

(b)  the  refugee's  adoption  of  the  autochthon's 
daily  practices. 

Habituation  to  all  sorts  of  things  and  adop¬ 
tion  of  autochthonous  patterns  of  conduct. - 
accomplished  as  it  ware  automatically  under 
the  pressure  of  circumstances  in  which  life 
was  to  continue  -also  promoted  susceptibility 
and  attention  to  the  positive  values  of 
the  new  environment  such  as: 

he  assurance  of  a  roof  over  one's  head,  of 
food  and  heating  each  day;  of  medical  aid  and 
further  support  in  cases  of  illness;  and 
assurance  of  opportunities  for  the  children's 
future;  the  assurance  of  being  free  from 
persecution  and  oppression. 

With  the  acquisition  of  a  job  and  a 
self-earned  income,  the  social  self  of  the  pater 
families  underwent  a  considerable  restoration. 
His  experience  of  having  become  independent 
of  begging  through  public  assistance  commit¬ 
tees  and  of  once  again  being  able  to  support 
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his  family  himself,  restored  his  self- 
respect  and  faith  in  his  own  abilities. 

Through  having  a  job  the  refugee  —  if 
he  had  been  able  to  hold  his  own  among  his 
colleagues'—  meanwhile  went  through  the 
process  of  conforming  to  the  norms  of 
the  group,  with  regard  to  the  work  itself, 
the  working  speed,  the  boss,  the  firm,  and 
so  on,  so  that  ha  began  to  feel  himself  so¬ 
cially  involved  in  and  accepted  by  his  wor¬ 
king  group  and  found  in  this  a  foundation  for 
the  restitution  of  his  social  self . 

This  restitution  progressed  more  easily  in 
proportion  es; 

his  employement  fitted  the  refugee's  capa¬ 
bilities  better?  the  difference  in  social 
status  between  present  and  past  fields  of  ac¬ 
tivity  was  smaller;  the  acquired  income  offered 
equal  or  bettor  material  prosperity  than  did 
the  old  income;  the  difference  was  smaller 
between  the  refugee  and  his  colleagues  with 
respect  to  the  'climate*  of  their  views 
and  sense  of  values  about  various  matters 
confronting  them  daily. 

With  the  occupation  of  a  private  dwelling,  the 
refugee  net  only  (a)  casts  anchor  in  his 
second  fatherland,  but  also  —  uninten¬ 
tionally  —  assumes  (b)  a  soil  for  new 
.aspirations,  activities  and  cares. 

.This  becomes  clear  when  we  oxamine 
more  closely  a  number  of  consequences,  which 
arise  from  living  in  o  private  dwelling. 
raf.( a)  1*  The  often  very  painful  question!  whether 
to  stay  hers  or  go  elsewhere  wee  resolved 
by  most  of  the  refugees  in  favour  of 
staying. 
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2.  Tha  refugee  can  be  himself  with  his 
family,  since  the  necessity  of  conforming 
to  the  ways  and  views  of  others  —  both 
fellow  refugees  in  the  boarding  house 
and  autochthons  —  can  be  reduced  in 
his  own  house  to  an  independently 
determined  minimum. 

3.  The  historically  acquired  style  of  li¬ 
ving  is  never  so "true  to  nature"  as 
when  it  is  practised  in  a  setting 
where  one  may  decide  what  to  dn  and 
what  not  to  do  according  to  one's  own 
ideas.  One  eats,  drinks.,  amuses  oneself , 
busies  oneself  and  goes  around  with 
members  of  the  family  according  to  old 
familiar  ways. 

4.  Nowhere  is  one  more  at  home  than  with 
wife  and  children  in  one's'own  house'. 
Presuming  the  marriage  relationship 

is  normal,  there  is  no  better  haven 
•for  the  frustrations  one  meets  at  sea 
in  the  new  surroundings  than  one's  own 
home. 

ref.(b)  1»  AH  manner  of  things  were  purchased  on 
removal  to  a  private  dwelling*  fire- 
plncB ,  stove,  washing  machine,  lampshades, 
floor  covering,  curtains,  tables  and 
chairs,  beds  and  bedding,  pots  and  pans, 
knives  3nd  forks,  cups  and  plates. 

Tools  and  materials  —  hammer,  pair  of 
pincers,  screwdriver  and  paint-brush  — 
were  bought  and  busily  employed  in  odd 
jobs  about  the  house. 

True  enough,  the  refugees  carted  this  end 
the  other  from  out  there,  but  what  was 
left  behind  in  the  abandoned  country 
far  exceeded  the  few  paltry  possession* 
that  had  bash  saved. 
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The  State  made  available  a  rent- 
free  loan  that  u/as  to  be  paid  back  over 
a  long  period. 

But  the  cost  of  the  purchases  not 
infrequently  exceeded  this  loan,  so 
that  the  refugee  soon  came  into  debt. 

This  happened  all  the  more  easily  on 
account  of  the  phoney  salesmen  offering 
vacuum-cleaners,  stoves,  radio  and  T.V. 
sets  to  the  unsuspecting  refugee  whom 
they  persuaded  to  sign  a  so-called  'on 
approval,  no  obligations'  form,  which 
turned  out  to  be  a  burdensome  purchasing 
contract . 

2.  The  acquisition  of  greater  financial  means 

—  the  problem  of  how  to  improve  one's 
standard  of  living  —  becomes  a  pre¬ 
ponderate  trouble. 

3.  The  housewife  is  expected  all  at  once 

to  carry  on  the  whole  housekeeping  alone 

—  shopping,  cooking,  washing  dishes, 
polishing,  scrubbing,  washing  clothes, 
mending,  ironing  and  so  on.  If  her 
husband  has  a  job  outside  the  home, 
she  is  on  her  own  to  do  all  the 
household  tasks,  many  of  which  she  used 
to  be  able  to  delegate  to  him. 

After  removal  to  a  private  dwelling  attention 
and  action  are  completely  concentrated  on  the 
running  of  the  household  and  on  the  furnishing 
of  the  dwelling.  The  principal  worries  that 
arise  as  a  result  arei  how  is  the  household 
to  be  run  and  how  is  more  money  to  be  earned? 

In  accordance  as  the  organisation  of  the 
housekeeping  adopts  more  tangible  forme  and 
follows  more  routine  activity  patterns,  the 
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experience  of  the  autochthon's  o^hejness 
comas  anew  into  full  relief.  The  for¬ 
eigner  felt  himself  sooner  regarded  as  a 
curiosity  than  met  on  an  equal  footing  with 
other  autochthons.  The  initially  rare  and 
incidental  contact  with  neighbours  — 
come  into  being  through  the  milkman  and  green¬ 
grocer  on  their  rounds  or  through  children  play¬ 
ing  together  or  quarrelling  —  uios  usually 
seen  by  the  rafugee  os  the  result  of 
inquistiveness  on  the  part  of  the  autochthon. 
Only  if  his  approach  uias  experienced  as  clearly 
being  affectionate  —  as,  for  example,  in  the 
case  of  receiving  help  or  a  present  unaeked  — 
mas  the  way  for  further  contact  opened. 

The  common  language  of  foreigner  3nd  autochthon 
undoubtedly  acted  in  this  os  a  favourable  ele¬ 
ment.  On  the  other  hand,  a  serious  hindrance 
in  the  continuation  of  contact  was  the 
collective  inferiority  fesling  towards  the 
Dutch,  which  our  refugees  had  brought  with 
them  from  their  country  of  origin.  It  became 
the  spotlight  with  which  the  refugee  coloured 
all  the  perceived  differences  between  himself 
and  the  autochthon!  a  colouring  view  which 
remained  u/ith  those  who  had  already  maintained 
'personal  contact'  with  a  Outch  family  for 
a  year  and  longer.  It  is  not,  therefore,  sur¬ 
prising  that,  three  years  after  his  arrival, 
the  refugee  could  say  he  had  become  accustomed 
to  many  things  and  felt  fairly  well  ao  ease 
in  his  new  situation,  while  denying  that  he 
felt  at  home  in  the  Netherlands.  Within  the 
four  walls  of  his  private  dwelling  he  felt 
at  home}  outside,  not  at  all. 

That  the  collective  inferiority  feeling  was  a 
retarding  factor  in  the  acculturation  nf  ♦ 


refugee  seems  very  probable.  The  will  to 
adapt  —  present  in  most  of  the  refugees 
—  did  not  remove  this  retardation.  It 
strengthened  rather  than  weakened  the  ambivalence 
of. their  existence.  This  fact  was  noticeable 
in,  for  instance,  their  simultaneous  praise 
and  censure  of  the  manners  so  rapidly 
adopted  from  Dutch  children  by  their  own. 

The  duration  of  such  a  collective  inferiority 
feeling  is  impossible  to  predict.  In  the 
case  of  the  refugees  of  this  study  it  would  not  be 
too  venturesome  to  say  that  the  feeling  of 
inferiority  will  stay  with  them  for  lifej 
especially  since  it  was,  in  the  refugee's 
view,  coupled  to  an  undeniable  difference 
between  himself  and  the  autochthon,  namely 
a  difference  in  pigmentation. 

On  the  basis  of  data  which  were  collected 
in  this  investigation,  we  have  already 
in  former  pages  made  the  distinctions 
within  the  concept  'adaptation',  of 
three  components,  viz. .habituation, 
assimilation  and  acculturation.  Ule  have 
now  endeavoured  to  illustrate  the  process 
of  adaptation  in  our  refugees  as  a  function 
of  the  length  of  their  stay,  by  expressing 
it  in  terms  of  these  three  components. 

Diagram  32  gives  the  result  of  this  un¬ 
orthodox  procedure. 

The  high  horizontal  line  represents  the 
basic  constituents  —  in  the  perceptive, 
behavioral  and  evaluative  spheres  — 
which  share  in  the  ordering  and  regulation 
of  the  a/eryday  life  of  that  autochthon 
who  will  in  due  course,  be  most  closely 
approached  by  the  refugee  on  account  of 
common  profeaeion,  social  statue*  general 
education  and  walk  of  Ufa. 

(Diagram  32) 
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3.3  FACTORS  PROMOTING  OR  HINDERING  ADAPTATION 

UJhere  the  factors  which  promote  or  hinder  adap¬ 
tation  by  the  refugee  are  concerned,  the  investi¬ 
gation  here  reported  allows  the  expression  of  sup¬ 
positions  only. 

That  these  factors  do  not  allow  the  straightfor¬ 
ward  drawing  of  conclusions  is  due  to  the  complex¬ 
ity  of  the  process  of  adaptation  and  to  the 
viewpoint  from  which  this  process  was  approached 
methodologically.  A  descriptive  study  —  as 
ours  is  —  of  the  way  in  which  the  foreigner  ex¬ 
periences  and  evaluates  his  new  environment 
makes  such  strict  deduction  impossible.  One 
should  therefore  not  be  misled  by  the  perhaps 
too  positive-sounding  formulation  of  those 
f  actors. 

A.  The  individual  personality  of  the  immigrant 
is  a  'factor'  which  is  mentioned  in  almost  every 
adaptation  study.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  our 
investigation  produced  no  concrete  results 
about  this,  it  seems  open  to  no  doubt  that  the 
disposition  of  the  immigrant  —  i.e.  his  psycho¬ 
physical  equipment  and  his  individual  history  — 
contains  a  collection  of  variables  which  are  co¬ 
determinate  for  the  way  in  which  his  adaptation 
to  the  new  milieu  proceeds. 

Which  in  fact  these  variables  are  is  a  question 
to  which  we  shall  not  venture  to  answer.  As 
examples  of  possible  variables,  the  following 
may  be  named! 

-emotional  stability  (in  H , 3. Eysenck' s  operationali¬ 
sation)} 

-  infectious  sensitiveness  for  negative  attitudes} 
mental  rigidity} 

-  sociability  (in  W.C.Schutz's  operationalisation)} 
introversion  -  extroversion  (in  H. 3. Eysenck's 
operationalisation) | 
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-  clannishness | 

-age,  sex; 
etc . 

Only  systematic  investigation  is  which  such-like 
variables  are  measured  and  f actor-analytically 
ordered,  can  lead  to  a  better  founded  insight 
into  personality  factors  which  in  fact  play  a 
port  in  the  adaptation  of  the  foreigner  . 

6.  The  basic  gersonality  of  the  immigrant.  By 
this  is  meant  the  deposit  in  eoch  separate  for¬ 
eigner  of  the  culture  in  which  he  lived  before 
his  removal  elsewhere.  Culture  in  the  sense 
used  here  —  that  of  Kardiner  —  refers  to  the 
whole  pattern  of  institutions,  where  'institu¬ 
tions'  is  defined  as  "any  fixed  mode  of 
thought  or  behavior  held  by  a  group  of  in¬ 
dividuals  (i.e.,  a  society)  which  can  be  com¬ 
municated,  which  enjoys  common  acceptance,  and 
infringement  of,  or  deviation  from  which  creates 
some  disturbance  in  the  individual  or  in  thB 
group". * 

This  definition  of  basic  personality  admits  of 
the  statement  that  the  immigrant  carries  his 
culture  with  him  to  his  new  fatherland. 

Concerning  the  basic  personality,  some  facts 
have  emerged  out  of  our  investigation  as  a 
result  of  ths  plscing  of  the  same  'filter' 
four  times  in  succession  at  ths  junction 
between  that  which  the  refugee  brought  with  him 
from  out  there  and  that  which  he  met  with  here  in 
the  forms  of  common  patterns  of  evaluation,  outlook 
and  perception,  and  in w  ays  of  behaving.  That 
filter  was,  as  we  know,  the  methodologically  used 
there-here  comparison  within  an  identical  series 
of  conversation  topics. 

•  Kardiner,  A.  The  individual  and  his  society. 

New  York;  Columbia  Univ. Press,  1939.  (cf,p.7). 
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By  this  means,  the  refugee  u/as  induced  to 
state  hie  experiences  and  observations..  The 
following  factors  or  dimensions  in  which 
foreigner  and  autochthon  differ  would  appear 
to  exert  an  influence  on  the  progress  of 
adaptation  to  the  new  environment! 

-the  way  in  u/hich  the  day  is  lived  through  in 
exertion,  relaxation,  pleasures  and  amusements? 

.the  way  of  behoving  towards  an  other  (equal,  superior, 
inferior,  opposite,  sex ,  children); 

-the  evaluation  of  people,  circumstances,  events 
and  objects; 

-how  favourably  the  foreigner  generally  evaluates 
the  autochthon  and  how  favourably  he  believes  he 
is  judged  by  the  autochthon; 

-the  outwardly  perceptible  characteristics  which 
show  that  foreigner  and  autochthon  differ  from 
each  other  (e.g.  pigmentation  of  skin,  difference 
of  language,  differences  in  intonation,  articu¬ 
lation  and  sentence  construction). 

U/ith  reference  to  these  variables  it  may  be 
assumed  that  adaptation  to  a  new  environment 
becomes  more  difficult  asi 

(a)  the  number  of  variables,  in  which  the 
refugee  experiences  a  difference  between 
himself  and  the  autochthon  increases; 

(b)  the  size  of  the  difference  experienced 
by  the  refugee  in  a  variable  increases. 

It  would  seem  impossible  to  forward  any 
supposition  concerning  the  relative  impor¬ 
tance  of  each  of  the  five  variables. 

C.  Language_in  common  with  the  autochthon  is 
most  probably  a  factor  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  the  promotion  of  adaptetion,  especially  es  a 
function  of  the  social  communicative  facets  of 
the  new  milieu. 

The  refugees  of  our  investigation  had.  tha  graat 
advantage  of  a  language  in  common  with  the 
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autochthon.  In  their  manner  of  speaking  the 
Dutch  language,  however,  they  varied  noticeably 
in  their  articulation  and.  intonation. 

D.  The  simple  necessity  that  life  for  himself 
and  his  family  has  to  go  on,  forces  the  foreigener 
inescapably  to  accept  many  conditions  of  life. 
Rejection  of  these  conditions  merely  leads  to  a 
decrease  of  the  pliability  in  his  existence. 

They  thus  determine  to  a  high  degree  the  ad¬ 
justment  to  autochthonous  patterns  of  conduct. 

The  cold  weather,  for  example,  thus  compels  the 
donning  of  coat  and  scarf  when  going  out  and  the 
scarcity  and  expense  of  servants  oonstrains  the 
refugee. to  fulfil  all  household  tasks  alone  and 
to  let  the  children  go  unaccompanied  to  school. 

£.  Membership  in  a  group  of  people  with  corres¬ 
ponding  leanings  in  the  spheres  of  religion,  philo¬ 
sophy  of  life,  politics,  interests,  evaluation 
patterns,  etc.,  would  enhance  adaptation}  lack 
of  membership  in  such  a  group  would  retard  it. 

f.  The  possession  or  not  of  a  family.  Granting 
that  a  good  relationship  exists  between  husband 
and  wife,  and  between  them  and  their  children, 
the  possession  of  a  family  to  which  one  returns  daily 
would  act  as  a  queller  of  frustrations  which  are 
sustained  in  the  new  environment  beyond  the  home 
and  would  thus  ease  adaptation.  In  order  to  act 
with  this  quality,  it  is  important  thati 

(a)  the  children  are  still  of  such  a  tender  age 
that  they  accept  thB  authority  and  guidance  of 
their  parents.  (See  in  connection  with  this  the 
more  rapid  adaptation  in  children  than  in  their 
parents) } 

(b)  the  privacy  of  the  family  is  not  interfered 
with,  (In  the  boarding  house  this  privacy  was  often 
not  guaranteed  in  contrast  to  the  private  dwelling), 
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G.  The  feeling  of  being_Somabody  in  the  opinion 
of  others  —  both  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one's 
dwelling  and  in  the  surroundings  at  work  — 
would  enhance  adaptation)  and  vice  versa. 

H.  Having  a  job,  so  that  one  was  able  to  keep 
oneself  and  one's  family  helped  to  overcome  a 
feeling  of  being  useless  and  reliant  on  charity, 
which  was  fatal  for  self  respect  and  foith  in  one's 
abilities. 

I. ‘  The  level  at  which  the  immigrant  believes  the 

autochthon  judges  him.  The  lower  this  level 
is,  the  more  retarded  will  be  adaptation)  and 
vice  versa.' 

0.  The  level  at  which  the  immigrant  evaluates  the 
autochthon.  The  lower  this  level  i3,  the  more 
retarded  will  be  adaptation;  and  vice  versa.* 

K.  The  dwelling  together  of  people  who  had 
suffered  the  same  fate  appears  to  retard  rather  than 
further  their  adaptation  to  the  new  way  of  life. 

This  is  true  not  meidy  because  proximity  would 
cultivate  group  forming  and  so  increase  the 
possibility  that  a  so-called  ' Fremdkorper ' 

(foreign  body)  would  come  into  being  within 
the  autochthonous  society;  but  also  because* 

(a)  the  immigrant  is  given  the  opportunity  to 
live  his  life  —  tensed  between  the  styles  of 
living  out  there  and  here  —  in  an  ambiguous 
or  ambivalent  way) 

(b)  the  immigrant  is  less  compelled  to  make  con¬ 
tact  with  the  autochthon) 

(c)  old  attitudes,  ways  of  living  and  habits  may 
be  more  easily  maintained) 

(d)  information  about  the  host  country  and  ita 
inhabitants  ie  passed  on  and  ia  more  sasily 
coloured  throughcommon  prejudices; 

fm  See  psg-.  1 1 9  for  31  to  ba  inserted. 
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(e)  the  communicative  patterns  ara  thrust  upon  one 
through  proximity  rather  than  allowed  to  develop 
through  choice  based  on  affection. 

L.  Since  children  provide  a  good  occasion  towards 
contact,  tbe  gosssssion  to  children  constitutes 

a  favourable  condition  for  the  development  of 
communication  betwean  foreigner  and  autochthon 
on  condition  that  both  parties  do  not  adopt  an 
attitude  rejecting  mutual  contact. 

M.  The  achievement  of  a  higher  standard  of  living 
thah  acquired  out  there  —  or,  within  the  circle 
of  experiences,  a  higher  standard  of  living  which 
is  in  view  —  almost  certainly  increases  the  for¬ 
eigner's  capacity  to  swallow  obstacles  in  the 
road  towards  adaptation. 


N.  The_possibility  of  gractising  the  hobbies, 
forms  of  sport,  games  and  recreation,  which  s ubst itutriq, 
indulged  in  in  the  old  days.and  answering  a  ;&orres- 
ponding  pattern  of  needs,  would  seem  to  in¬ 
crease  the  charcas  of  being  adapted. 


In  order  to  predict  from  facts  how  adaptation 
of  a  group  of  potential  immigrants  to  a  new 
environment  will  proceed,  and  in  order  to  be 
able  to  give  a  lasrJ  to  adaptation  in  practice, 
it  will  he  necessary  that  the  variables  listed 
above  as  well  os  the  criteria  for  being  adapted 
—  as  discussed  forthwith  —  be  operationalized 
metrically  and  put  into  factor  analytical  order,  so 
that  their  actuol  relationships  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  exactly  that  is,  in  correlational  terms. 

/  N.B. *)  To  be  inserted  on  page  118 

3  The  level  at  which  ths  autochthon  evaluates 
- _ 5 A™1! -I’L® •T  h  ®  lou,sr  this  lsvel  ie,  the  more 
retarded  will  be  adaptation}  and  vice  versus. 


hose 
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3.4  THE  CRITERIA  FOR  OEING  ADAPTED 

Adaptation  to  a  now  milieu  presumably  begins  the 
very  moment  a  foreigner  sets  foot  in  the  new 
country,  and  the  entire  process  may  rsquira|£V 
longer  or  shorter  period  to  be  completed. 

Bding  adapted,  however,  is  not  only  a  question 
of  extent  of  adaptation,  but  also  of  its  modality , 
as  should  have  boon  apparent  from  the  distinc¬ 
tions  made  between  perceptive,  behavioural  and 
evaluative  adaptation,  or  from  the  distinctions 
parallel  to  these,  between  habituation,  assimi¬ 
lation  and  acculturation. 

Quantitatively  it  is  possible  to  say  of  a  for¬ 
eigner  that  he  is  mora  or  less  accustomed  to 
the  perceptive  facets  of  his  environments  that 
in  his  behav iouyhe  shows  a  higher  or  lesser 
degree  of  similarity  to  the  autochthon's  common 
pattern  of  activities;  that  is  his  evaluating, 
he  has  to  a  greater  or  smaller  extent  adopted 
the  common  patterns  of  evaluation  of  the  autochthons 
amongst  whom  ho  moves.  By  these  different  modalities 
of  adaptation  is  thus  implied  differences  in 
depth  of  involvement  and  integration  in  the  new 
milieu.  The  foreigner  who  has  become  completely 
hnbituabd  to  the  so-c.allod  panoramic  facets  of 
his  second  fatherland  and  who  lives  according, 
to  tha  common  patterns  of  behaviour  of  the  au¬ 
tochthons  he  moves  amongst,  but  who  has  not 
yet  adopted  their  common  evaluation  systems, 
is  'less'  adapted  than  ha  who  has  incorporated 
these  as  well.  Comformity  of  behaviour  doss  not 
in  fact  necessarily  imply  congruity  with  the 
common  evaluation  systems  of  the  autochthons,  even 
if  it  will  undoubtly  promote  their  absorption. 

Herein  lias  juet  one  of  the  reason*  which  makes 
eo  difficult  the  formulation  of  claar-cut 
criteria  for  being  adapted. 


fflany  speculations  have  already  been  made  about 
the  determinants  of  the  process  of  adaptation  and 
concerning  the  criteria  for  being  adapted  in 
studies  devoted  to  this  extremely  complicated 
and  evasive  phenomenon  of  adaptation.  Our 
empirical  investigation  was,  however,  designed 
with  the  express  purpose,  among  other  things,  of 
tracing  real  end  recordable  criteria  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  degree  of  adaptation,  'Jlhich,  ther, 
ore  these  criteria? 

Foreigners  are  'adapted': 

1.  if,  to  the  initially  posed  questions  concerning 
'the  ma3t  striking’,  ' tho  most  missBd'  and  the 
'greatest  worry',  they  no  longer  react  in  the 
terms  of 

(a)  themes  2  and  5,  the  panoramic  facets  of 
the  environment  ('habituation')) 

(b)  theme  3,  the  freedom  to  do  or  leave  undone 
(' assimilation' ) j 

(c)  theme  7,  contact  with  others  ('acculturation') 

2.  if  they  do  not  diverge  significantly  from  a  group 
of  autochthons,  who  correspond  (to  themselves) 
in  matters  of  function,  social  status  nnd  walk 
of  life,  in  the  following  evaluation  dimen¬ 
sions  i 

-  the  mentality  of  the  autochthon) 

-  the  hospitality  of  the  autochthon) 

-  the  treatment  in  shops) 

-  the  relations  between  the  autochthon  and  his 
children { 

-  the  u/8ys  and  manners  of  the  autochthonous 
children | 

3.  if  their  average  evaluation  of  daily  work, 
of  the  goodf ellowship  in  the  working  group, 
and  of  the  supervisor  does  not  dsviats  signi¬ 
ficantly  from  that  of  the  autochthonous  collea¬ 
gues) 
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4.  if  they  no  longer  exparience  any  dif ference( a)  bet¬ 
ween  thotrown  behaviour  and  that  of  the  aut¬ 
ochthons  with  whom  they  are  acquainted) 

5.  if  they  react  in  a  clearly  affirmative  manner 
to  the  quastiont  "Do  you  feel  at  home  here 
(in  this  country)?" 

6.  if  ttey  no  longer  spontaneously  get  round  to 
comparing  'hers'  with  'there') 

7.  if  they  discard  intimate  patterns  of  action, 
which  could  be  easily  maintained  in  the  new 
country  since  neither  material  nor  social 
conditions  prevent  their  continuance  (e.g. 
the  practice  of  going  to  sleep  with  a  bolster 
or  the  use  of  a  bottle  of  water  instead  of 
toilet  roll). 

Concerning  the  relative  importance  of  thesB 
criteria  in  determining  the  degree  of  adapta¬ 
tion  in  a  group  of  foreigners,  it  only  remains 
to  say  the  following) 

-  the  order  in  importance  of  the  criteria  la,  ib 
and  1c  are  indicated  by  their  alphabetical  order) 

-  the  internal  weight  of  criterium  2  is  a  function 
of  the  distance  between  the  average  evaluation 
of  the  group  of  foreigners  and  a  corresponding 
group  of  autochthons  respectively  for  the  five 
dimensions  listed)  the  relative  importance  of 
these  dimensions  follows,  as  one  would  expect, 
the  order  in  which  they  are  given,  the  first 
dimension  being  the  most  important. 

-  to  the  internal  weight  of  criterium  3  the  same 
applies  as  has  been  said  for  criterium  2. 

The  degree  of  adaptation  of  any  one  foreigner 
may  be  determined  analogously,  where  the  criteria 
la,  1b,  1c,  2  and  3  ere  concerned.  This  on  the 
understanding  that,  with  respect  to  criteria 
2  and  3,  a  distance  -  in  sigma  unite  -  between 
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the  evaluation  of  tha  foreigner  and  the  average 
evaluation  of  a  group  of  corresponding  autochthons, 
is  token  as  t ho  measure  for  tha  degree  of  adap¬ 
tation  of  th*  foreigner.  The  smaller  this  distance 
is,  tha  more  adaptad  the  individual  will  be, 
at  least  in  terms  of  the  given  critariurcu 
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